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The Social and Economic Services Career Edueatibn Currixuliwi. Guide is one o'f . ' 
a series developed to assist those in Implenentlng career, education pr*6grams. 
concerned with public service, occupations. This guide consists of seven uruts 
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^^'^soti a V arjd econonitc services |^reparati4)n. ItVffers suggestions for course 
content, teaching materials, ahd instructional qbjectij/e^, as will as teacher 
and student activities helpful in preying indivldQalS for social and economic 
service entry level positions in pub"^ service occupations/ The subject * 
ma^ter.is oriented toward 'teachers with minimal training' and/or experiience in 
public ^servtce educational preparation. tUnits are presented in a sequential 
- order; however, each is designed to starw alone as a separate body of knowledge. 
.Primary emphasis is ton public service occ\ipat>ons preparation in the area of 
social and economic ^services; however, other individuals may also want to 
. Citiltze the information contained in this guide. All of the information is 

^ "suggested," and Should be adapted to meet local conclitions and needs. 
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SOCIAL SEimCE 
AGENCIES AND PROGRAMS 



V 



- iNSTROCTIONAL 



.CONTENT 



T.^ Ability to tdentify Jthe types of problems handled in sor 
cial -Service- agencies^ . ^ 

2. Ability to descrjtbe* the various goals"and\fuac<;ions of 
' sct^l -service agencies, ^ . \. v 

3, Ability to det^^tm^ne the training and proipolional oppor- . 
' tunitie^ for entry Ifvel positions in social -servicl^ 

argencifes. * 

^4. Ab-ility. tK) integrate the needs of clierrf:s of social agen- ^ 
ci^s with the services rendered by the?.© agencies; 

5. Abi]1ty*to,use an understanding ot client's feelings and 
' behavior to fortn attitudes of empathy iind concern for them. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Whether they work in a 
of people are employed 



J. 



large *mo<Jern office in which hundreds 
or in a dinjgy storefront office, 
nearly all soci^l^service aides provide servfCes or assist 
ih their actual ddiuery. They usually work in a sociiil agen- 
cy, or in a social-services depattmentrpf an ins^titution. 

The^llfovi^ipn of social .se?/rices i6 the»>esponse of .these 
agencies or' departments tp the requests for h^lp of people, 
usually cajled aUents^ vi\to have" certain problems that they 
fe^l they cannot solve' or handle withoutiissi stance. Usually, 
cliefrts do not pay for*;:tf\eie services, anstea^, the^need for/ 
services has been recognized by the community and f fnanced ^ . 



primarily thhough- taxes. or (less frequently) throiK|h private' 
donations. . " . r ' - 

Individuals preparing for wbrlj: in t^ve'soctal an^ economic Oc- 
cupational group ijiust jrecognjze that spclal ag**nci©s primaiyly 
offef concrete or bread-and-butiev services, such as money or 
bousfng, in jadditlqn^'tj social "aid .inHhe fonti of talking, 
fistening, 'Or' coun^elfng. -^tuail^, the two types of services 
(social Snd ecorfomic) are seldom^ntirely separate. For ex- 
aufiple, people .often. need consfderable counseling when .they- 
ipply for financiaVaid to \ departnient of public assistance 
because they feel^e-feated, -d is cou ragged, or ashamed. ^ 

A social worker's primary* ta^^c may be to help the .clients 
prove their eligibility, for assistance; typically, tht^ means 
that they meet the various regulations spelling out the re- 
quir^^ntsf' Buc. the worker can also^-bywhat he says, b> the 
warmth he shows, and by his interest in the clienf as. an indi - 
vidual, help h#m to fe^J better about himself and his "prqWerfts 

PR0BLEMS HANDLED BY SOCIAL-SERVICE AGEr^6?E^' 

Typfes of problcfms for which clients Seek social service aid 
are varied.. Some cf the mos,t tommon ha^ndled by social agen- 
cies are prbblems/Ols^ , 

Hot4ffin€i^ including apartment seeking, threatened or actual, 
eviction, homelossness, overcrowding^ high renti and vermth ^ 
or other unsanitary condition!; ^ 

EQ(momio8j including insufficient incortie, debts, garnishment, 
budgeting and money management^ * ' . [ . 

Emploi^ent^ inclu'ding entry into job waVket; \A)catijonal or job 
training; emplx)yment barriers, sich as.physf^l handicaps, 
emotional illness, retardation,* prison background, or drua 
abuse history; ' . • / . • , ' 

Pj'aQt^al-personal relationships, ^ ijuclQdinq physical or men-.* 
tal, health, phys^al hjndicapsV /^Jtiily p'fc^nniag, child care, 
school adjustment ^^out-of-xedlc^ck' pregnancy,, ^p6li$e action, 
probation, or parole. ; ' - 

Interrelationships of Problems' . Jdit knowing 'about hoijsing, 
economic, or per ^nal J[rob1 ems isn't '^enough. Social-service' 
•aides must try to understand tHe complex and interv^elated 
patterns of factors that influence these problems. •Tri)ubles 
often seem to cme together as*.^a,gr;oup^ of related problems. 
A breadwinner With a major prgb^e^ of- severe illness may lose 
his job, which w^ill probably cause financial problems* He 
may> as a result of inability to go Xa work and^ sijpport his ^ 
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family, t^jpcome sevc'^i discouraged and depressed. His. mari- 

relatiojiship may suffer, and *hi5^stabnity of Ms home 
may be threatened. His children, upset by changes in their 
home life, mjiy begin to have school problems, such as wruancy^ 
or academic^failure. - ' . 

Problems such as these have to be"Cons1dered^ in relation to 
' such general social conditions as the avail ability of employ- 
ment, racial and ethnic discrimination, or the quality of e^- 
cation. The lack of a high scfiool 'dfploma, for example, ifiay 
,or jnay not be a problem, depending'^n the, availability and 
requirements' xf jdbs in the* community. - In the pa§tu there 
was much unskilled work available for persons with little edu- 
fca.tion, J[)ut now greater skills and^more education are r^eqjuired 
^or. many jobs. . - • ^ 

Understanding problems also involves knowinii^W^. people' 
tend te handle the types of situations ifivoTverf>. ^The aide 
should be aware of what is considered wormaZ, Ua^onjajJ^y) be- 
havior under the circumstances* .For even if oWrespects^the 
right of people to be different providing !^a«|iey do mi harm 
4:0 others,, their difference or deviancei from^"^'^ noma'l some- 
timefr*becomes a problem because of *the w^i^^dttier people in tbfe 
communitj^gregard .such behavior. The b»a\m)r of-cJe'rtain groups 
of clientsUsuch as newcomers' from rural. sr^as^Tg^y -differ 
from that of the majority of .city dwel|l«gV Lt is* important 
for social-service aides to recognize wfpl^behavior is consid- 
ereo. norrtRjaU among the group they serve.S. They ^should try to 
+ielp tlients handle problems* that resultVfrom the differences ^ 
*)etween their customary behavior and thatH/hfch thfe community^ 
^xpects* 



Agency goal's and functions 



Setting- of Goals , Students prepar^ing- for a career in the 
social and economic services must have a' clear understanding 
of the goals and functions of social-service agencies. Most 
social-service workers are employed in public social agencies 
which were established by local, state, or federal govern- • 
mentSj^ probably as a' result of 'some .legislation. Although 
the staff has cotisiderable leeway -for naking decisions con- 
cerning the everday administratfBn of programs, the overall . 
goals and policies are set by the laws that established the 
public agencies, and the employees may have tO'Work toward, 
goals that do not correspond with their own "ideals/ / 



Changing Goals / Ther^ may be and oftjen are, distinct differ- 
ences between the reasons for the agency's original establish- 
ment^, and the goals that have been developed or set ^uring 
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its years of service^ For example, sonie settl'cn^f.r iiour.es may 
have been founded to^help Eilropean immigrants adjust to Amer-. 
lean life. Now that the^former newcomers and their children 
have moved out of the, neighboriiood of orfginal location, the 
settlement hpuse is faced with the problem of either moving 
with them or serving new refsidents of the neighborhood. Be- 
cause^times have changed artd the new groups have had different 
experiences before coming to the cjty, the settlement houses^ 
have to deve^lop new ^oals if they are to adequatrfcly help a* 
differe.nt clientele. Even if they move witK the older groups, 
thetr glials would change because their former clients have 
'^'^anped.- Such a s4tuation can cause problems of serious na- 

Sometime.s an agency continues to hold onto its old aims 
.mL they are rto longer suited to^the problems in the commu- 
nity. . 



Long-range Goals * Agencies' usually have Tong-range as well as 
immediate goaH. For example, a public-as^si stance agency has 
as its immediate goal the provision of financial .he! a for peo- 
ple who.v^ould otherwise be without income; but'itsi long-range 
goaVmay'be to help clients become ^self-supporting. It 
is Impm'tant to make this distinction. Sometimes these short- 
and yong-term goals may be in ponflict because allowances are 
so Tow and receiving them is so humiliating that people's 
health and self-respect suffer, giving the clients little in- 
centive to seek work. As a^result, they becqrge less capable 
of the independence and sel ^support that is the goal of the 
agency. Most people in tha-tsfcTBf^work profession agree, how- 



ever, ^hat both long- and shd 



t-term goals can best be served 



by generous allowances offerefl irt a spirit of respect and 
trust for the applicants* 

Another example of the contijj^st between immediate and long- 
range goa,ls is in the heaVw" field: an outpatient clinic may 
have the short-range goaV or curing, present illness, but the 
long-range purpose of preventing sickness. 

The Worker's Rela^onship to the Goals .'' It is impo^^Unt for 
social-service workers to 'remember that one often- b^mes so 
busy doing' his dailx tasks, that he forgets^why he^ doing 
them. TRTs is esp^ci^k lly j i kely in big organizations or bu- 
reaucracies where the woHTTT'-d^ persons, each 
of vihixn performs only part of the service to' a client. Social 
service employees must continually ask themselves why they are 
performing certain tasksV ancf^ what immediate and ultimate ef- 
fect their efforts will have on their clients and the communi- 
ty* The employee is more likely to perform his everyday tasks 
with on^'usiasm and dedication he is aware of the reasons 
for doi..g them, than if they become routine chores. 



TYPES QF AGENCIES 

Civil Service . In a public agency a voluatary group of citi- 
zens may serve as an advisory board, but the day-to-day work 
is done by employees of city, county, state, or federal gov- 
-ernments, whose employment is regulated by civil service.- For 
each type of job in these agencies, persons' are usually re- 
quired to heve certain objective qualifications, based on edu- 
cation and experience, rather than being appointed on the 
basis of who they know J Usually, they have to pass written 
examinations, to meet qualifications s?t by the local, state, 
or federal civil service commission, which has determ'ined that 
th^se^ qualifications are necessary to perform a certain jobr. 

One can understand how the qualities of social-service workers 
(who should, above all, be warm,, friendly people, interested . 
ip^ others) would bje hard. to determine by such methods. It ts 
also clear that the introduction of new workers, such as aides 
(who(.may have less formal education arKi job experience tha^^* 
others who formerly did their, jobs), might^be difficult to 
accomp.llsh under civil service regulations. xOf course, qivil 
service was begun to assure fair-employment practices in gov- 
errtment services, and to prevent jobs from being awarded on the 
basis of polltcal friendship.. But sometimes the qualifications 
that were sist up for certain jobs have become fixed and^unre- - 
lated to cliapging staff needs. ■ / ^ 

The rating ^fnd promotion, of civil-service workers are usually 
conducted on the basis of the aforementioned objective crite- 
•ria. Unfortunately, these sometimes exclude traits that are 
hard to nreasure, such as warmth, concern for clients, asd 
assertivenes<^ on behalf of clients. Civil-servicfe e^caminaf^ions 
tend to -emphasize fc^ctors that are easier to determine by 
tests, such.^as knowledge of rules and. regulations, and correct 
use of agency forms. *^ 
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n poverty Agencies . The recent increased awareness, of the 
oeeds of *the poor and of "their right to have a voir-^ in our / 
society has led t(J extensiye antipoverty legislation and to 
new agencies established with money granted under these laws. 
Most funds have been .granted ^by the federal government to 
newly formed local groups rather than to established public 
or voluntary agencies; Often there is a requirement that the 
state and local governments contribute some financial or other 
support, but they, too, have often granted money directly to 
the new agencies rather than setting up new public agencies 
in the cfty or town. These new agencies are often operated 
under regulations other than those of civil service. Much of 
their initial flexibility, was related toj their newness, but, 
in some cases, they have already begun to become rigid and di- 
vorced from the clients and problems for which they were in- 
tended. Sometimes another criticism has been made about these 



agencies - thai thc> ^'ick of strict regulations has led to 
an unprofessional approach to services. 



Voluntary or Private Agencies ^ Public service* agencies are 
not always run by the govewnmenf. • Some nonprofit agencies are 
run by voluntary or private , citizen groups^ which werd created 
as a result of the concern^f private- citizens, about certain 
.social problems. Of ten they V/ere- , formed to help solve, prob- 
lems that could not be met by public social welfare agencies. 

Many of i these voluntary agencies came into existence l^efore 
the\publjc agencies. Sometimes, therr focus was cha jed wheh 
tKe government assumed major responsibility for the problems 
they had .been 'designed to meet.^ While they have at lease some 
-supjpgrt from priv^are contributions, mosjt also regeive some- 
" government funds. Private agenci^ 'must me^t public standards 
* in programs for which they ge.t public money, but the v^^untary 
^gfpcies are free to chops? whom <^y^ want, to serve and have 
greater flexibility in* hiring stafft Private agencies do not 
use the civil senvMce system. - This leeway can mean that the 
private , agencies are able io help some persons who would other-' 
wise not be served, but it can also mean that' these agencies 
are able to ignore those they do not wish to serve. 

THE SOCIAL -AGENCY STAFF ' ^ ^ 

The quality of services offered by V^^ency depends^ to a 
gre&t extent on the quality of its s^aff . ^^Student? should 
become aware of the qualifications and the assignments of the---' 
workers, in social-service a^^ne^jes. They ishould become fSfiql- , 
iar with the tasics and required training, education, and exp^- ^ 
rience <Jf supervisory staj;f, nonsupervisory pro^^idnal 
workers, and srfcial-service^aides, as well as other kinfis of 
personnel employed ^'n social agencies. 

The Aide and the Professional Staff . Aides usually have less 
formal education and often less job experience in a social 
agency than other personnel /involved in^ offering services. 
For this reaison, they may. have certain problems in working; 
|fwith>more highly trained ^istaff . . ^ / 

His initial training, combined with that secured wh+Te^on;the 
job, wflll help the aide to become familiar with the sopia/l- 
service professions, as well. as with his^ own • part;! C)>w assign- , 
ment. Since he will* ^e doing some tasks that oth^s with nfiOre 
education havie done in the past, there may be. a feeling /that 
the aide is' less qualified than his predecessors were to ac- . 
complish the. required taoks. The fact that some aides /are 
able'to foriti a cordial relationship^*fith oji-erxts more lastly 
than some professionals maj^ also lead these professionals to 
, resent some aides. * - - 
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Some staff members other agencies who are unfamiliar with 
the •services aides can perform may think the new aides know' 
less than they do. Some staff members may be unwilling to 
work with aides on a case or feci uneasy about doing so. They 
may fail to recognize the aide's natural talents for-the job, 
the training he has had on th6 job, and the supervision' he ir 
getting. It is the responsibility of the agency to make the 
statSs and abilities of the aides clear to workers in other ^ 
agencres. Aides shoultl feel free to ask their supervisor to 
pave the way for smooth working relationships with other agen- 
cies if this type of trouble exists. It is important for the 
student to be prepared for the possibility that*there will be 
problems such as those mentioned, and to consider in advance 
how he will handle them. 

One of the ^ost important things for afdes (and for all other 
social -service. workers) is to know what the employee can and 
cannot do. An- individual should know what he himself is qual- 
ified to do, and those items he must refer to others who have 
different skills, knoviledge, or education. One basis of a 
good working relationship between professional and aide is 
mutual help. -Aides can share with professinonals their knowl- 
edge of the neighborhood and the client group, anrf profes- 
sionals can share their knowledge and skills with aides. 

» 

Promotion in Social Ag^ficies . People preparing to wfrk in the 
social and economic group need to be aware of promotionaV op- 
portunities in their occupational group, and to know hpw they 
can advance on the job. 

^ Prcmption by Ttaining. 'One way to become a ^better worker and 
to get ahead is to get additional training. This can be ac- 
complished either 6n the job (this is usually called insevviae 
training) or at a vocational" school, training institute, com-, 
munity coHege, or university. 

, In public agencies operated under laws tliat provideVor staff 
improvement, tuition and living allowances may be offered for 
study outside the agency. It is to the benefit of the agency 
and to the gen^aV quality^of social -services in the coimunity 
when agencies assume responsibility for; staffvdevelopment and 
continuing education. It is also important trait ^he aide 
should apply for any training and educitional opportunities 
for which he could qualify. ^ > / 

Promotion by Merit or Experience. High-quality performance 
and/or length of time on the job may also be reasons for a 
promotion or a raise.* In many instances, a combination 6f 
experience and education will count toward job promotion. 

When the employee keeps the same job but gets more money for 
it, his changed status 'is usually* called an increment. 
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Increments .are sometimes av^rded on the basis of quality of 
performance; at other times, aHl the workers* in a particular 
job or category of employment get a raise,-' Many public ser- 
vice employees receive yearly increments op step incre^ases in 
their salary. 



Workers' Rights . As it is .1m}iortant to know how one can ad- 
vance himself In the same,job:*so also the employee should 
acquaint himself with knowledge of other rights, or how to 
protect himself against unfair i^reatment (such as unfair eval- 
uations of one's performance), as well as how to make use of 
,this knowledge. 

Workers' rights and opportunities ^e ofteji^obtaiH^^ed^arid'pro- 
tected by organized groups, such as unions, organizations of 
social-service workers (similar to professional associatfons) , 
or nonunion staff Organizations in a single agency. 

THE QUALITY OF AGENCY SERVICES 

Since social -service" workers have a commitment (to work for 
the welfare of peofjle)' that goes beyond ttieir loyalty to a'job 
\ in any particular social agency, it is important for them to 
be able to tell when their agency or another agency is doing «■ 
a ^ood jo6. To evaluate'a social agj^encyt it is necessary to 
think about the goals themselves, as, well as how they are 
being carried out, which always involves the quality of staff. 

• ^ V ^ # 

Relevance of Goals > Are the goals of, an agency related to 
pebpTe^ i needs , or have they been forgotten in the hustle and. 
bustle of doing business? 

Are people so busy protecting propert^tin the public 
housing program that they forget that buildings were . 
* constructed for people to live in? y ^ 

^ ^ ^ Have public servants provided grass for children only 
to spend alV their energy keeping children off it? 

^ Do you fael that even if the goals of the agency were 
accomplished, the important needs of pedple would' not 
be met? For example, is the agency concerned primarily 
with children's recreation in settlement programs when 
there is a greater need to help them make better use, of 
schooling through tutorial programs, field trips,'and 
the- like? 



* \ 
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Adherence to Goals . Often the goals ^f'an agency are sound, 
but the way services ai^i performed prevents their achievement. 
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For example, few whose concern is for poor peopl": :o«|ld quarrel* 
that it is good to relieve financial need. But wnen the amount 
of monjey granted is so low that r^cfpients are still very 
needy, then the agency is not achieving ♦its goals/ Or^ if 
allowances are fairly adequate, but people can only get then * 
if they haye rived An the city or state a certain i^eriod of 
years, then many needy, people are , not being helped. Unfortu- 
nately^ « people are no fe*s nee<jy because they have lived in a 
town only a few months. ^ '\ _ 

The long^rangegoal^f^jiMij^^ of 
._sel4Hf^H^m[ce^^nSa)r^^ when ^very penny of earnings 

is deducted from the public-assistance grant, and there is con- 
sequently \no financial incentive to work. Or self-respect, 
an importa^. ingredient in creating independence, may not be 
developed When the means test is used to determine eligibility. 
Thfs test Can be a humiliating blow to self-esteem.. 



Accountability tu Piiblic . One difficult .thifig about working 
in a public agency cr one supported by public funds, such^as 
antipovferty agencies, is that it is somewhat like working In 
a gjfeifish bowl. The public quite correctly feels it has a' 
ri^r^to watcK over all programs and to hold tlie agency and^ 
the staff accAintable for^them. In addition, legislators, 
newspaper reporters, aiid members of citizen groups frequently 
check to see that public agencies are doing what the law says 
they should* Sometimes these groups are not necessarily look- 
ing after the interests of the clients, but are,. in fact, pro- 
tecting the)(r own monetary interests, raising such questions 
as "Why do i/e have to pay hight taxes to support welfare chls- 
elers?" * - ^ 

Social-service agencies ^dHheia| e^iployees should be sensitive 
to the demands of the comnMiity -the^, serve. They should tryi 
to b^ objectiy^^pd^'see all ^ides. One can easi^iv understand 
the corifHct ie^ween professionals, wh© think theAknow what 
clients' need; the taxpayers, whd may not know in ^tail the 
reasons for social services; ^nd thp clients themse^lves, who 
may. feel they know best what1;hey need an(t how they should be 
helped^ The new anti poverty agencies have tried to respond 
more to the needs of the poorer cltenti^and to the problems 
as .they are seen by th^ clients^ ' * » i 

uality of the Agency Staff . In thinking about agency staff, 
t is important to conside?^ whether^ they are qualified to do 
the jobs«6h^ra1|^e assigned: . 

j Do agencj^ requirements permit them to do their job? 

^ Is the task of the aide in the public-housing program 
that of a policeman, or is he to help create a decent 
\ atmosphere for Hying? 
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ft may be that people meet all tf\e agencyjrei}u4rgr^ pf edu- 
catlon^and ^perience,^but stiHl Ta^Jc-thSfconcern for clients 
which is essential in any^siicwt'^^ job. Consider a ^ocal 
social-service agency-^trTthe community: ^ 

j^^e agency settle for s^ff tfiat fall short of the 
standards ilf sets? 

*Are thiere obvious ^acks, such as workers* inability to 

speak the clients' language, or total unfamiliarity with 
w the background and way of Tife of the clientele? 

Does the agency employ people from the neighborhood 
served, or who are members of thre same ethnic group as 
the clients? \ • . 

If such.pensons are ^i red, are tbey used in showcase 
fashion, o» do they actually help the' agency to ijnder- 
stand the aVientele better and to be moce aware of their 
problems? I - 

Do staff, no matter how well qualified, have^^ough time 
to serve clients adequately?' ' 



Making Decisions . One important question to ask about any 
social-service agency is how decisions are made. The profes- 
sional staff, who have, the training and experience to be able 
to contrrbute to ^policy- and program-planning, should^'have a 
role In making decisions.. Questions to consider include: 

^ Are* thbs^workers directly involved with clients able tci^ 
, affect policy, or is^yery things decided by the administra- 
tive staff or persons further removed from service, such, 
as a lay advisory group? * • • 

^ Is the board influenced by the opinions of staff at all 
levels? 

A^mportant goal of social welfare is ti increase the indepen- 
d^e and self-respect of people; for this reason^ many now 
consider it to be important that clients have a voice in agency 
affairs. If t^ere is truly a belief In people's right to self- 
determination and in their worth, then It must also be under- 
stood that clients' views of what agencies should do are very 
important. It is now very generally agreed that people from 
the neighborhood and the cliertt group should be on the advisory 
or policy-making board of the agency. ^ ^ \ - 

^ What rights do clients have to protest or appeal agency - 
decisions, sych a^the refusal of a heusing authority 
ta rent then an ap¥^ or a welmre'department's 
decision to. deny ttiem financial aid or withdraw home- 
• making service? ' ' - * 
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^ Is* there ap oppo*^ «mty to question policy as well as . 
■ the way it is interpi eted? * For example, if it is the' 
agen^y^s policy to deny housing to fatherless families, 
then it is this' policy^ rather than the refusal to 
house' therp, tha.t a family headed by a female might 

/ want to appeal. 

^ Does the agency let clients know of their right to 
appeal decisions, or is this a, right in name or>ly? 

Evaluating the Agency , Considering a particular local agency, 
try to answer the following important questions about ally 
social agency: / * * - 

If It met its goaUj would this agency be ^eTp1^9 to 
meet the important needs of community residents? ^ Which 
residents, the most needy or those better off? 

Do its pwgram come near to achieving its goals. 

What say do atients^^nd staff (at various levels »f 
authority) have In making its policies and progre ss, 
in appealing its decisions? 



Are staff qu&lifioations and the staff themselves suit- 
able^or carrying out the goals and the program of the 
.agency? / * J 

Are there J2id^a or neighborhood workers on the staff, (\ 
and is their unique knowledge of the clients and their — ' 
problans beiiiig tapped? 



CLIENTS ^OF SOCIAL-SERVICE A13ENCIE§ ' ^ 

Many clients of social -service agencies are disadvantaged. 
That* is, they may lack Income, have Inadequate housing,, and 
have serious problems In getting along with others. And, as . 
a result of their community status, they often do not command 
respect from other merT4>ers of the conwiunity, or (which is 
equally. important) from themselves. Sometimes these individ- 
uals, and others, forget that the, existence of their problems 
does not imply the lack of strengths. In fact, many disadvan- 
taged clients are able to get by or to live with troubles 
which overwhelm mahy more fortunate people. 



Reactions of Clients to Problems . It is the purpose of a so- 
cial ^service agency to reduce or- lessen the disadvantages of 
Its clients. For example, they offer cash, or (in some are«) 
food stamps when there is no money; or decent housing, when it 
\\ dilapidated. 



* * * ' / 

The cbaracteri^tix:* ' f clients (such ^s their racial or ethniS: 
groups, their birth places and their education) influence not 
only th^ problems for which they need help, ^ut affect their, 
ability tQ, use help social agencies offer. A Negro, client 

' may be in need of financial help for many reasotis related to 
his race, such as his birthplace 'fn a foiral area where schools 
particalarly fdr Megroes, were substandard, and where medical 
siBrvices were inadequate. As a Wegrrf, even allowing for the 
fact that he is undereducated,.he my have been discriminated 

^ against- in the scramble for jinskilled worker The poor housing 
to vhich he is often limited. by his income and his race may 
affect his spiri't or morale. ^ - • * 

• - / . ^ 

. Reactlonsiof Clients to the Social-Service Worker . Some of 
these conditions may et^en affect his ability to use help. This 
is particularly true If the social worker he sees is white, 
and he has been accustomed to hostile treatment by whites, 
even In social agencies. His suspicion may lead him to doubt 
the sincerity of the friirriship; advice, or counsel which tliS 
worker offers/ no matter^how unprejudiced the worker is. 

Indeed, it Is importantjfor the new social -servtce aide to 
recognize that the first reactions of cUents to him are some- 
times based on what the aide symbolizes, rather than what he . 
Is. The^alde must, by-his^concern, willingness to help, and 
his skill, help his clients to overcome this^fesistance.^ 



But, at the same tlipe, it is Important not to be insulted when 
clients are angry or » unfriendly to social -service workers. 
. They may expect that the diVie will treat them as others !.ave 
' treated them in Uie past. The way Individuals respond to 
others Is based on their past experiences, and many social- - 
service clients have ha^l more than their, share, of bitter "expe^ 
riences. 



UnderstandlTfig the Clients' Attitudes and Behavior . The condi- 
tions or characteristics mentioned above all affect people, 
but they by"^no means mean the same thing to everyone. One 
family wip low income may have more spirit, get along better 
wit^h others and among themselves, afid strive harder than an- 
other poor family. The reasons for fllys are complex; peihhaps 
it is because- they have been less poor Jor a shorter peritxl^of 
time, or for some other reason. 



'he Clieni^B Undevetandinq ofjme ProBlem . One Of the most 
important characteristics of the social worker's way of view- 
ing and helping people is the detewni nation to understand the 
meaning th^t a circumstance^, a Jaehavi or, or# problem has. for 
the individual. What may seenj.to be bad housing to one cli^ent 
may seem adequate to another, 'such as a person whc has lived 
in the worst slums of San Juan. It would be wrong \o conclude 
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that the person from San Juan lacked ambition or a^tlv-.tion - 
to get ahead - he has already shown enough of that when he 
left his. home to come to the mair\^d, and he may have already 
considerably bettered himself in relation to wbat he had be- 
fore. ' ^ ' / 

The Client* B Cultural Background. The workertust also be 
careful not to conclude that the way of life of poor persons, 
or persons who belong to minorfty groups, isinecessarily dif- 
ferent from those who are better off,^and who belong to- the 
m^ijority r|^e or ethnic groups. Some of their attitudes, be- 
liefs, and^ehavlors, or what is called culture ^ may b6 dif- 
ferent from those of the majority of people. On the other 
hand, other attitudes may be quite similar to those of. the 
majonty. 

There will also, be great differences In beliefs, behaviors, 
and attitudes among people who have common social character- P 
i sties. >iost of the poor have seen the way peopleVlive on TV 
or in the ids. This middle-class life style is oft&n^uite 
different from^ their own. In fact. It is sometimes the dif- 
ference between (on the one hand) what they want and others * 
have, and (on the othe^ hand) whft they know they can get, 
tha.tP^ak6s some bittar, hopeless, and dowr^and-out , with re- 
sulting frustration /nd lowered self-image. ' 

Worker-Ctient. Mutual Ifin^erstandincr. It is important to keep In 
mind some of the ways tlT*t |>eople feel , and the results on 
their lives of not having what they consider to be^^enough mon- 
ey; of suffering racial discrimination; or of living In crowd- ^ 
ed and unwnitary housing. UnderStw«11ng these feelings will 
give the aide or social worker advance\:lues as to what the 
client is enduring. Some notion af hcw\ conditions affect peo- 
ple may help aides to probe or to dig deeper, and thus to be 
aware of the client's true,feelings, for he cannot be expected 
to them immediately to a stranger. 

Above all, social-service employees must strive for empathy 
in their work with clients. Thjs means that aides should/try 
to put themselves in their client*s place. Aides should jnot 
feel sorry for them, but rather try to understand what.4*>'''^o"l<' 
feel like to be in their shoes, -^fart of developing empathy is 
avoiding the tendency to assume that the aide knows how on?/- 
body wc^ld f|el about being poor or being a Negro, No one can 
tell exactly how someone else feiels, but an aide can try to 
.find out'v^hat it feels like to the^person he is trying to help. 
He must not let the way he himself would feel get in the way 
of learning how .the client ffeels about his problems. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICES . 

Receiving Help . Being on the receiving end of a relationship 
Is a position ^oiTWon to social -service clients. Although it 
Is the goal of t,he social agency to ?^rve Its clients, the 
client's dependence on aides and social workers 1s sometimes 
a problem in itself. If one *as no money, t-hen he must ask 
for public assistance In order to eat; but having to depend 
on a social agency for resources that most. people get by them- 
selves or from their family or close friends, is hard and some- 
times humiliating. Different cultural beliefs may make it 
difficult to accept helpn 

Everyone is, to a certain extent dependent on circumstances 
beyond' his control. -A person's health sometimes fails,- no 
matter how well he care^ for himself ; employment may not be 
available at a certalnrtime or place; one's fa^nily may hav.e 
emotional, mental, or physical problems, indirectly, most 
people are Influenced by forces outside themselves. For chil-^ 
dren t6pB depejjdent on their parents is natural; but for 
adults to be directly dependent on social agencies for the 
necessities of life, rather than to -be dependent upon them- 
selves or others with whom they have a clos.e. personal rela- 
tionSII'ip', is likely to affect their self-esteem. Since the 
recipients of welfare services are often looked down on by 
the comniunity, it is hard for them to feel carjf ortabl e about 
their dependence, even if they recognize that their need is 
not their fault. It is certainly a fact that many clients 
have less controVover theiV.14vfes than mo^t people do, and 
that they are likely to feel weak and powerless. 

Offering Help . To offer social services in such a way^s to 
help people maintain their dignity is one of the social-ser- 
vice employee's most difficult and important tasks. 'To begin ^ 
withi the worker must really believe in an individual's right 
to these services. Like other public service employees, his 
job is to eerve his clients. • - 

A knowledge^ of ^he development of these services tells us that 
social conditions alnd circumstances, rather than the individu- 
al, are largely responsible for the needs of people. It is 
hard in this society not to judge* a man's worth by his pocket- 
book, but unless/one respects his clients for tHeir strengths, 
and wle^ one y^^llzes tha| all people have dignity no matter 
how much Ufe has worn them "down, one really cannpt ajM them. ^ 
For example, .a middlerjaged man who has supported his family ^ 
all of his life and suddenly becomes^ too ill to work, can >e 
helped to respect his past assumption of r-esponsibili ties, 
and to understand the ways in whidh he can continue to func- 
tion as father and husband, if not breadwinner. If one is 
honest with himself, he will know how much luck, other per- 
sons, and general social conditions account for his own 
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independence- ; The aide must realize that inqst people have 
been dependent in one way or .apother at some time in their 
lives. , ' . . 

In addition to offering heip with- respect and understanding 
#for the client, there are ways of reducing his actual depen- 
dence OR outside forces. 

Organizations of cflients and^their supporters protect or as- 
sert the rights of -clients. There are also organizations of 
welfare recipients^ tenan\ councils, and local action groups , 
that can. help clients kftowNtheir rights. Clients* participa- 
tion on the advisory jDoards of social agencies is also a way 
of Ihcreasing their parti cipattNMn the social -service ac-. 
tlvlties. While ,it may not necess^tt^Jy mean that cVl^iiJte^have 
'any more influence over the services ^^Nwer eli9i^>4lu regu- 
lations, levels of assistance, etc. - thevpresg;*^ in the agen- 
cy at all staff levels of persons from theTrTlwn incOT^ 
clal, ethnic, or neighborhood group may redupe th^ir feelings 
.of being dependent on impersonal outsiders. 

/bareness of the feelings that clients might hav^ as a result 
of jlepending so greatly on outsiders may help social 'workers 
to Understand behaviors that would ptlierf/isfe SBem mysterious. 
For example, a client may act as if he does not need the help 
a particular agency pffers even whert the aide knows he despefr- 
ately requires it, or he may be resentful rather than grateful. 
He may ^behave this way because he thinks more gracious behav- 
ior would show how helpless he is. Acting as if he doe^ not 
need help may be his way of denying to himself. or simply to 
others how desperate he is: These actions are his way of hold- 
ing on to his pride. ' 

> 

Cultural differences may account for part of his behavior. 
Sometimes his behavior wil> be carried to the extreme of re- 
fusing to ask for help - in which case one of the aide's tasks 
Is to>ielp him realize ^t It is a strength to seek help^or 
himself and \\is family 

A worker shoulda*<o realize fhat 6vei[;ly gracious behavior ory 
the pdiVtjoi^^ may be an attempt to* hide his true fee] 

in^fi^'-eTresentment and embarrassment over dependence. Witl^ 

lis knowledge of the client's feelings and behavior patterns, 
he can develop an attitude of empathy and concern for the' 
client which will make the student a more effective employee 
In the social and economic occupational group. ^ 

' J ■ ■ ' : ■: 

^ Determine the short- and long-range goals of a local social- 
ser'v.ice agerfcy in. your community. 

^ Debate -the following statement: 272^ primary goal of a so-- 
oiat'-Bervice agendy is to make every peroon fully indepen- 
, dent* * ' ^ 
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6g tq a local social -service agency in your .unity and 
obtain answers to these questions: a 

\ ' 

1. Was the a^ncy established by federal, state, or Ipcal 
law? If not by any of the above, how was it estab^ 
lished? ^ 

2. What are the sources (|f^ funds for this agency? Public, 
private, or combination of both? 

3. How are clients- selected? 

4. How do the. sources, availability of funds,cand legis- 
lation, if any, affect the services of this agency? 

View and discuss films'oi social-service agencies, such as^ 
Social Vorks Vhat^s the Answer^ Slmss or The Welfare 
Revolt. * \ 

Evaluate a local social-service agency in your cofranunity 
in these areas: I - 

0 

1. Are goals related to needs? . " 4' 

2. Do programs reach goals? 

3. What say do clients and staff have in the agency? 

4. * What are the ^educational ^ind experience quatif icati^ns 

for the social-service staff? ' . . 

5. How are aides and neighborhood workers utilized? 

Trfrite a short essay on the relationships between the needs 
«f clients and the $ervices rendered bv employees |n. social 
service agencies. f 1 

\ / 
List the social characteristlcsVof the clientele at a local 
social 'service agency. Include such' factors as: 

^>"^^nconie , Employment' status ^ 

Race H * Family compositio^T 

Ethnic grou^ Agei , ^ . . . ' 

Education Healt-h / , ^ 

Housing Birthplace 

' ^ ^ "it 
Have the" students identify ther types df problems people 

handle in 5ocial-service^age|)cies. * ^ 

Dlvide*tKe class into small group?, and have them 'discuss 
the short- and long-range goals of various -^ocjal-service' 
agencies in your coirmiunity.. 

Establish teams to debate such s^tatements asY Thef primary 
goal of a 8 oaial" service agency ie to make every pereon 
fully independent.^ ' ^ . ^ . ,\ 
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Arrange to have a person or persons, availabif. t a local ' 
social -service agency to talk to students aboui agency 
operations. • 

^^S^Zi4 such films on social services as: Social Worker^ 
^ What's the Answer to SpAmSy or The Velfa:te Revolt* Encour- 
age class discussion afterwards. * 

^ Assign AH essay on the relationships between the needs .of 
clients and-the sejrvices rendered by employees in social- 
service agencies.^ 

^^Have the studerlts identify the Social characteristics of. 
the clientele at a local social-service-agency 



foorhoule State i the American Way of Life on Public Assis- 
' t^nce « Richard M. Elman, De^ta Bell (CTell Publishing Co.)J 968 . 

To ward Social Welfare: An Analysis of Programs and Proposals 
^ttacKing Poverty # Insrecurity, and Inequality of Opportunity > 
C. Wilcox, Irwin-Dorsey,,1969v ^ 

The Welfare Revolt (Movie, 16mm, reel, remtal), Indiana 
University A-V Center, 1970. ^ 

Using Teams to Deliver Social Services /(Manpower Monograph 
No. I), Robert Li Baker and Thcmias L. Briggs,':>yracuse Univer- 
sity Press, I960, ■ - ^. 

• ^ \ 

Social Worker (FiTm', color, 17 minutes, purchase). Universal 
Education Visual Arts, 1967. 

Jionprofessionals in the Human Services' . C. Grosseri et. a1.,- 
' JosseyBasS , Inc.*, 1969. 

^ Status: Achievement and Social Values , American EdtJ cation 
Publication, 1971..' - 

What's The Answer tb Slums (Film, 15 minutes, color, rental). 
Institutional Cinema, 1969. 

Diary of a Harlem Family (f!ovie, 16mm, ree.1 , rental), Indiana 
■Jniyersity A-V Center, 1970. 

/ 
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Here are the contents of Unit 2 of the Social,- Services group 
We suggest a* careful reading of ft before, you read the text. 
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INSTRUCTION'^L 
OBJECTIVES 



1, Ability to recognize that behavior is related to feelings, 

2, /\^ility to understand and accept the feelings of others 
without undue prejudice or personal bifs. ' 

3, Ability to appreciate the relati^onships, between the way 
human behavjor is judged and the way the basic nature of 
nian is perceived. > \ 

4, Ability to use oneself more effectively in working with 
pesople. 

'J * , 

5, Ability to use the knowledge of human behayior to Work 
with people more comfortably both on and off the job. 

6, Ability to recognize the value of understanding human be- 
havior to work toward personal happiness. 

7, Ability to beconie more aware of patterns of behavior in 
working with co-workers or clients, in order to better 
understand and respond to problems that arise. 



CONTENT 



INTRODUCTION 

Need to Understand Behavior ; The field of public service re- 
quires the ability to work with many different individuals, 
including the general public. For the worker in public ser- 
vice to be most effective, he must be able (to understand the 
.behavior pf others, as well as his own behavior. His relaf- 
tionships with co-workers, friends, instructors, and the 
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public in general c.*;-nd on his understanding of patterns of 
behavior, and on his ability to respbnd to problems as they 
arise. , ' 

The student should gain an understanding of the feBlings which 
he has about himself and for others. Increasing his sensitiv- 
ity to emotions of embarrassment, anxiety, dependence, help* - 
les^ness, or fear will better enable the ^ti|(^t to work with 
the public. -^fi9| 



What is Behavior? Behavior is what people do.' It is a pro- 
cess t)f adaptation to one's envirorenent, and is closely re- 
lated to an individuals perceptions of the rewards resulting 
from his aqtions,ias compared to the costs ther^f. This per- 
ception is in turn influenced by the personal (feeds, desires, 
aspirations, and wants experienced by a personl and which 
affect value judgments concerning his behavior \The identifi- 
cation of personal values can assist teachers anSTstuden^s to - 
deal more rationally with value issues a^ they relate to human 
behavior. 

Evaluating Personal Values > One technique for examining per- 
sohal values is the Value Survey developed by the social psy- 
chologist Milton Rokeach. (See Resources.) This is a simple 
method for measuring value priori ties* The instrument con- 
tains 18 terminal values. Including such goals as a sense of 
aaoompliehment^ family security ^ and tme friendship; and such 
instrumental values as honesty y imagination^ and self -control. 
The students are asked to rank each set of values to form a 
value system, or an arrangement of values in order of impor- 
tance to him. 



Individual teachers may also find the survey proves a valuable 
persortal experience. Effective teachers recognize the differ- 
ence between their own lvalue positions and those of students. 

Instead of trying to indoctrinatjs students with a particular 
set of values, students should be encouraged to own and acjt 
upon their identified personal values. 

learning Behavior Patterns . Students are more enthusiastic 
today in their participation in programs that deal' directly 
with feelings and attitudes and in 'discussion groups that 
force confrontation of personal value positions. Based upon 
•such activities, an appreciation of human behavior pattern 
can be fostered in the students. Students can be better pre- 
pared for work in Social Service if they can be helped to deV 
velop.an attitude that will enable them to understand human ^ 
behavior, rather than to judge it. They must learn to under- 
stand what causes behavior, as opposed to the common notion 
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that deviant or anti^:ci?.l behavior springs from fundamental 
badness and omerineea* 

Since many students have themselves come. into conflict with 
authority in school, learning more about their own personality 
and the reason 'fpr their behavior will insure that they will 
ultimately revise their self concepts to include greater self 
acceptance, which is one of the goals of the whole education 
program. 

BFHAVIORAL TYPES ' ' 

General Types of Behavior. Behavior patterns can begin Vto be 
understood by assuming th>t there are four basic types ot be- 
havioral processes: 

^ Conditioned responses - behavior resultinq ,from fixed oper- 
ation or habits, producing predictable responses; 

® Motor vvooesses - behavior developed through muscular coor- 
dination for countless non-skilled body movements, such as 
uglng precision, grace, or speect in accomplishing the be- 
havior; ' . 

V0rhal processes - using a symbol system (language); for 
example, to communicate thoughts and feelings; 

^ Conoeytudl^affeQtive processes - acquiring concepts and 
values* through direct experience, and organizing them mean- 
ingfully to serve the individual's motives. 



Feelings as Related to Behavior , Feelings have to do with the 
emotional side of man, with his sentiments, passions, and sus- 
ceptibi littles. The emotionaT nature of man is one of the most 
complex aspects of human behavior. There are three main as- 
pects of this response: ^ 

® Conscious experience - the feeling of being happy, anxious, 
or dfraid. These conscious aspects of emotion are of prime 
importance in our importance In our personal and social 
adjustment; 

° Phusical response - 'the physiological reaction to a strong 
feeling, such as fear or rage. Tl^is biological response 
involves coordinated nuscular, chemical, glandular, and 
neural activities throughout the body; 

° Feelings as motives for behavior ^ a life without emotion 
would literally be a life without motion. Feelings and , 
emotion are directly related to behavior. A feeling is a 
reacti-on to a symbol or external stimulus, and is aroused 

* within the individual in direct relation tp the significance 
of the situation to him. 



HUMAN BEHAVIOR INFLUENCING OUR LIVES 



Behavior Influencing our Viewpoints of Others . Each of us, 
whether we realize it or not, forms a way of looking at man in 
general - a kind of p|)ilosophical -viewpoint on human nature. 
This viewpoint has been determined by our personal value system 
and attitudes towards ourselves and otrters; value judgments 
which are tempered by our cfv^ way of accepting the central es- 
sence of man. ^ 

Let us now examine some different ways of looking at the basic 
nature of man: . • 

® Man is basically good - This is an optimistic way of lock- 
ing at man. - It implies that his basic nature is to always 
to do good. 

° Man is basically evil - TMs is the pesilmistic viewpoint ^ 
of marrt Here^nan's basic nature is considered to be evil 
or sinful^ and man must constantly struggle to Overcome his 
evil nature. Certain religious overtones may play a role 
in this belief. 

® Man is neither hapiGally good or sviT^. h ut a iproduat of his 
h&rSdity and tpaining - This viewpoint claims fhat man's 
behavior is entirely the result of heredity and e)iviroaiient . 
working together to direct behavior and development* 

° Man is a Gombination of tDo or* moi^ nf tha nf^m^p. i)i^oints 

- for example, ^ome social scientist believe that man is 
primarily a product of biological and environmental condi- 
tions, and that he also is basically good, or strives to do 
gflod deeds. The implication of bfelieving in one of these 
viewpoints should be explored. As an example, say a teach- 
er's aide thougnt 'that all humans were basically- evil. How ^ 
do you feel, her way of looking at human behavior would ef- 
fect the way in whicji she would interact with her students? 

* / 

Understanding Behavior Patterns . In-order ^ work toward per- 
sonal happiness, and becpm^ more effective botii on and off the 
job, the student must be helped to develop attitudes that will 
enable him to see the relationships between ffeelings and be- 
havior. Some of the qualities involved in understanding be- * 
havior patterns are: 

° Sensitivity - acceptance and awareness of the different 
^lifays people have of expressing their feelings - a necessity 
for students, particularly. Human behavior |s a product of 
many expeHences in different people. 

^ Rcc opovt ^ getting along with others. Establishing a good 
rapport vUth co-workers will make work more pleasant and 
satisfying. There are several ways yoJ can establish a 
' good relationship with others: 
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Knowing what you are able to offer, and bii.?g able 
to express this clearly; 

Listening actively to what is being said, and ob- 
serving the outward feelings that accompany what is 
said; 

CommunlcaiUig the conviction that people can help . 
themselves \y improving' their attitudes as well as 
deeds . 

r 

Acoeptanoe - the positive and active understanding of oth- 
er's feelings; not a blind acceptance of everything some- 
one does, but an awareness and belief that each person has 
a right to hi.s own opinions. 

Pre ,iudioe - an emotionally toned prejudgment for or against 
a person, group of persons, or sitimtions; as often dis- 
played, an unfavorable and often hostfle attitude toward 
the members of a different ethnic group or race. A public- 
service employee must constantly stride to wipe out all 
prejudice whenever and wherever it is apparent. The United 
States has been known as a melting pot of viarious national 
and racial groups, 'and as a country' of religiqus and polit- 
ical freedom. Class distinctions are discouraged, however. 
In spite of legislation to prevent discrimination - it is a 
fact of life for many groups in America. 



Prejudiced (Learned) Behavior Patterns . The fact that a par- 
ticular fonn of prejudice, say Anti-Semitism, does not exist 
In all parts of the world suggests that ^ prejudice is lecirned 
behavior. Very young children are usually completely unaware 
of differences of race or nationality. As tte child grows up, 
however, heJearns most of his prejudices through associations 
with prejudiced peopTe. Any expression of a personal bias by* 
a teacher will influence the attitudes of his or her students. 
On the other hand, education can certainly help form positive 
^attitudes of acceptance towards 'people of different cultured 
lor ethnic backgrounds. Prejudicial attitudes dan take many 
forms: 

® Racial or ethnic, ® Job or housing discrimination, 
® Sexual stereotyoe, ® Educational level, . . 
Religious, Personal traits (weight, clothing, 

speech). 

The issue in dealing with prejudice is based on decisions 
which are Influenced by one's own perceptions, rather than on 
objective fact. Knowledge about other people or groups Is 
of ten Wie first step in eliminating stereotyped ways of think- 
ing, s^nce there is a close relationship between intolerance 
and ignorance. Prolonged contact between -different individuals 
or groups of people usually reduces prejudicial attitudes. 
This is why working in the field of public service, which is. 
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itself a melting pel; ot pirsons from all areas of our society, 
is a positive step in e'Hmination of irrational prejudice. 
Students might want to explore different expressions of prej- 
udice ip the field of social service. 

As an example: a social-service ^ide believes that all Mexican 
-Americana are lazy and don't want to work. This worker is 
responsible for determining financial aid qualifications for 
individuals - what implications are there in providing fair 
service to all people, considering this aide's negative prej- 
udicial attitude toward Mexico-Americans? 



ASPECTS OF BEHAVIOR WITHIN SOCIAL-SERVICE OCCUPATIONS * 

There are certain' kinds of behavior (confidential ity^actions 
on and off the job, and joining the establishment) of partic- 
ular importance for workers in the field of social service: 



Confidentiality . In working with the public it is very impor- 
tant to project an' image of trust and confidence, and to assure 
people that confidential information will remain so. 



Behavior on and|off the job . Because of the nature of public 
service, one is constantly in the pubUa eye. To the average 
citizen, the city employee represents his city, the state em- 
ployee his state, etc. It is important,, ther^i fore, to consi- 
der: 

* What effect will your after-hours activities have})n your 
employment? ^ / 

" Whjit is discretion, and how is it used? 

* What are the limitations on personal freedom - what respon- 
sibilitie' does freedom carry? ^ 

** What are the^ effects of possible after>-hoia>8 denTands on 
the behafidr of persons working in publifc service? 

Joining the .Establishment .- Human behavior should be discussed 
in terms of what it means to the trainee himself^ and what the 
implications of his actions are on' the community, the people 
he deals with, and his employer. ' Dogs the trainee owe his 
allegiance to his employer or to his friends in the conmunity? 

i ^ 

The trainee is often in a bind. Part of his unique value lies 
in his Relationships to, and knowledge of, the local popula- 
tion; part of his value'comes from being a worker io public 
services. He Is, in ^ sense, walking a tight rope between 
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the establiahnent and hir friends and neighbors. What happens 
to his allegiance? 

The young individual entering public service Is a person in 
transition. Specific and unique problems accompany this role. 
The^twcher a^d students need to define these special problems 
and detennine alternate ways of'' handling them. ^ * 
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List four examples of people's feelings about asking for 
or receiving help-from a social-service employee. 

Write a'brief overview of the cortJplexitles of human be- 
havior. Include some personal e^tperiences. 

In small-^group discussion period, describe a personal value 
belief, include how you feel it affects^^youf behavior. 

As a member of a small* group ^ Choose a way of looking at 
human behavior; for example: irtan is good, evil, neutral, 
or a combination of the threes and debate your viewpoint 
with different groups. ^ 

Listen to exper^^n human behavior (such as counselors and 
psychologists) and be prepared to discusi main concepts of 
their ffelds. 

Discuss the natures and causes of prejudice and try to 
come up with solutions. \ % ' 

Identify several demands on employees who work in social 
service which might not be made on eftiployees in other 
fields. 

Write a short essay, and describe why understanding of hu- 
man behavior will help to make a person a better public 
servant, both on and off the lob. 

Through some form of part-time work experience in social 
service, use the knowledge and attitudes developed in this 
unit on behavior to understand people effectively as judged 
by your supervisor. 



Encourage students to disci^s the questions and points pre--^ 
sfented; for example, the rerationship of feelings to be- 
havior. 

Have the class, in small groups, debate various ways of 
looking at human behavior (i.e., man is good, evil, neutral, 
or a combination of the three). 
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^ utilize ?oca> counselors or psychologists as resource 
persons to discuss human behavior. 

^ Show audio-visual programs on selected topics of behavior 
(Seeds of Hate, An Examination of Prejudioe) ^ and have . 
Students discuss ^heir attitudes and feelings on the top^ic* 

^ Usiifig a role-play situa^tion, have the students Emulate 
some of the privileges and frustrations of different posi- 
tions in social service, . ' ' 

^ Plan writing activities to show how understanding human 
behavioi^can help trainees work in social-service more 
effectively. 

^ Bring social-service workers Into class to discuss the re- 
lationship between behavior and getting along, on-and-off 
the job. • - 

® If possible, arrange for some students to gain work ex^ari- 
ence in public service. Obtain feedback from the trainees' 
supervisors^ and the trainees, on how well they are using 
their knowledge of ^behavior at work. 



Human Behavior , Bernard Berelson & Gary A. Steiner, shorter 
ed., Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc.^ 1967. 

Value Survey , MiUon Hokeach: Halgren Tests, 873 Persimmon 
Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA, 1967. 

Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist t 0^ B. Watson, 
2nd. Ed., J.B. Lippincott Company, 1924. 

Psychol (^gy— The Study of Behavior t Paul Swartz, text ed,. 
Teachers Guide, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1969. 

Work and Human Behavior , Walter S. Neff , Atherton Press, 1968, 

Brain and Behavior (Movie, 16mm, reel, purchase), Indiana 
University A-V Center, 1970. 

Autobiography of Malcolm X , Aljex Haley: Grove Press • 1965 

"It's the Same, But It's Different," Robert Coles, Daebalas 
Periodical , Fall, 1965. ' 

Manchild in the Promised Land > Claude Brown, Macmillan Co., 

Theories of Personality , CaTvin S, HhU and Gardner Lindzey, 
2nd Edition, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1970. 
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Seeds of-^te; an Examinatior. of Prejudice (Sou';c Mlriitrip- 
Purchase), Warren Schloat Productions, 1972. 

The Coi\ World , Warren Miller, Fawcett Publications, 1965. 

Adolescent Girl in Conflict . Gisela Kanopka: Prentice-Hall , 

Modern Public Administration . FeUx A. Nigro, Harper & Row, 
1965. 
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Here are tht^ consents of Unit 3 of the. Social-Services group 
We^ suggest a careful reading of it before* you read the text. 
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Unit 



HOW GKOUPS BEHAVE 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 



1. Ability to, understand such group behavior as group commu- 
nications: friendship relations, anci leadership-follow- 
ship patterns, 

2. Ability to differentiate .between membership groups and 
reference groups. 

3. Ability to recognize both imped^imepts and contributions 
to group dynamics.' ' - 



4: Abi 
s 



leader- 



bility to understand and describe the concept of 
hip as yt relates to group processes. 

5. Abi)^ty to perform" in a group under different types of 
group leadership.- 

8^ Ability to usg an und^gDc^ataiWing of how groups behaVe for 
greater.^lf -^understanding . 



CONTENT 



INTRODUCTION ' • ' ' 

Those in publio service can work more effectively if they un- 
derstand.;the power of group loyalties in determining people's 
behavior. Jn a disaster situation. Nfor example, the social- 
service aide increases the toget|ierness of his client's fami- 
lies through his^deepened knowledge of group leadership ^and 
culture!! differences. The pre-school teacher's aide uses 
knowledge of group leadership and cultunel differences to 
explore group ODnformity and productivity in the classroom. 
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Planning aides mc«y together and hold a brain-storming 

session^ in which creative ideas are fostered. Law enforce- 
ment officers need to know about the psychology of crowds. * 
The lesson is plain: public service employees need to acquire 
basic skills in understanding the individual within a group 

context. ' * ^ 

* t 

This unit is designed to help the student acquire the neces- 
sary skills and attitudes to use his understanding of group 
processes both on and off the job* The content for this unit 
comes primarily from the behavioral sciences of psychology and 
sociology, and in particular in that area of oveplap between 
the two called social psychology,. For this, there is a simple 
definition: Social psychology is the study of the bahavior of 
individuals iti ^ocial or group contexts. \ 

This study of man and group processes has value in its own . 
rightj in providing knowledge basic to skills of effective . 
group participation, and to effective participation in society. 
In addition to highlij^jhtirfg the major concepts of gr6up dynam- 
ics, this unit will briefly explore the concept of leadership, 
the various types of grt)up leadership, 3 1 the manner in which 
they affect gi^oup processes. - ^ ' 

GROUPS * . 

T ^pes > There are two major types of groups: membership and 
reference'i n ' 

Membership groups can be defined loosely as those groups to 
which one belongs {family, community) , and reference groups 
(social, civic)'as those to which one. aspires* The distinfc- 
tion between these so-called primary and secondary groups Ms 
emphasized to point out the significaldge and influence of 
groups to which all people actually belong. > 

GroujgL Role Playing . Reference groups exert considerable pres- 
sures on the individual which can shape behavior apd attitudes 
as much as do membe-rship groups, if not more so. A reference 
group is a group taken ts a f»^me of reference for self eval- 
uation ahd attitude formation. If the group one aspires to 
is cons^c'ered to-be more important^ 'this can. be described as 
aspiration toward upioard mobilitg. Th6re are very few people 
who cannot supply considerable illustrative material which 
would show how their^ peer group often has more influence on 
them ir shaping behayior and attitudes than, for example, 
their family group. ^ | 

These concepts can be easily illustrated by making concrete \ 
analogies to plays or motion pictures. People in real life» 
just like, characters in a. play, have roles. The various 
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roles that iifidivlduals^ play are assigned differcjrt Ipvcis of^ 
importance, iDy the group. In turn, these levels ot importance 
are tef erred to as status. For example, leaders have high 
status^ and newcomers have, low status; many other roles are 
assumed by people in groups. How does the group support these 
roles - why does the group need them? 



Typical Groups to Which People Belong 

Some of the groups to which peoplie belong are suggested bel(i^; 
perusal of this listing should afford some insight into one's 
own role: 



Human Be,ings 

Americans 

Boys - 

Girls 

Adults 

Children 

Negroes 

Orientals 

Caucasians 

Families 



Grades 

Age Groups 

Religious Groups 

National Origin Groups 
(Irish, English, Italian, 
Russian, etc.) 

Social Groups (Cub Scouts, 
Radio Clulj, dancing 
class, etc.) 

Sport Groups (baseball, 
football , basketball 
tealns, etc.) 

School Groups (reading or 
singing groups, clean-up 
committees, etc.) 



Group Solidarity . It is not difficult to bring to mind groups ^ 
that have considerable strength and solidarity. What are these 
groups like? It is equally easy to think of groups that have 
little usefulness, as a rule; which do , not last very long; and 
are relatively ineffective. What are these groups like, and 
what are some of the reasons for their lack of effectiveness? 
Perhaps groups with strong emotional ties, and' similar atti- 
tudes and beliefs work more closely together. In times of 
crisis or stress, groups exhibit cons.idergible solidarity. 
What does this indicate about different methods of fostering 
cohesiveness? 



Group M^bership . In addition, written completion of the 
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following questionrci're! for the group you belong tc will give 
an indication of metnoo^ of j)ining groups, and the consequent 
responsibilities of mer.jers: 



EXAMPLE FOR 

G ROUP 

Fami ly 



Grade 



Americans 



Human 
Beings 

Race: 
White 
Negroid 
etc. 



Cub scouts 



HOW DO Y 



1 



^ GROUP 
JOIN? 



Born intt 1t 
Adoption 
Marriage 



Fin/sh grade 

years old 

n 

Naturalized 



Bom 



Born (You might 
question the 
racial group of 
a child of a 
mixed marris^e.) 

Be a boy between 

and years 

oTS. 



/ 
/ 

/AS A VjimZR 



YOU HAVE Tg YOU SROULD 



(These responses depend on 
the martber: mother, fa- 
ther/daughter, son, old- 
est/ youngest, grandpar- ' 
enis, etc. ^A separate 
yist for each may be 

/tnade.O , 

.(These responses will de- 
j^end on the class.) 



Not break 

laws 
Vote, etc. 



(List for each group. 1^ 
the class feels there are 
no have to*6 or should ^Sj 
then leave blank.) 



Take- the Oath (which 

says ..4 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Wear Uniform 



Radio Club 
•Teams 



Take Class 



Confonnity with Group Values . A basic human requirement ap- 
pears to pe the need to confirm one's personal beliefs and 
opinions. In other words, to have other people agree with you 
This need may teach individuals to conform to group values. 
Confonnity in groups is exhibited not only in outward behavior 
it my extend to the person *s motives and attitudes and even 
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to the way the individual thinks and perceives the world ai^out 
him. Under conditions of group pressure, conformity is in- 
duced. The individual either gradually assumes the values of 
the group, or he ^jill eventually ledve the group. 

The feelings or inclinations of many individuals have been 
opposed to those of the groups or organizations wiLh which 
they have been affiliated. Individuals may or may not have 
become consciously aware of the pressures exerted on them to 
bring their own feelings and behavior into line with those of 
the group. Studies have shown that even wheM:he majority 
opinion of a groyp is contrary to what may b#^obv1ous, the 
individual will almost always yield to the majority pressure. 
Thus the mere assertion of majority opinion, without any ef- 
fort to persuade, may lead susceptible individuals to agree 
with the majority, despite the fact that the individual's 
judgement would normally lead to opposite conclusions. 



Group Communications . Groups t^.t ^xist-for any length of 
time' appear to develop a typical c-ommuni cation pattern This, 
is evidenced by the fact that individuals in the group show 
consistency in the number of comnuni cations they receive, the 
numbervthey initiate, and the content of the communications 
that trtey start. The more status an individual has, the more 
frequently he receives and initiates communicafl^ens. Usually, 
however, people with the highest status are not the best liked. 
Also, the larger the size of the group, the greater the dif- 
ference between the high and low conmiunicators. 
■» 

Another way for a group member -to reCS^ve a lot of attention 
is to disagree with a group opj.nion orNbelief. A group dis- 
senter inay initially receive a large number of communication?^ 
from other members. However, if his'^bCTavior is judged incor- 
rigible, he is likely to then receive a minimum of communica- 
tions. For example, if an individual violently disagrees with 
an important group belief, the others may at first try. to con- 
vince him, or put pressure on him to conform. After awhile, 
if this does not work, the dissenter may be left out of meet- 
ings. Ignored, or ostracized. 



Effect of Friendships orl Group Communications .friends commu- 
nicate more with friends than with nonfriends. In general, 
communications are likely to be directed toward high-status 
persons, friends, or toward persons of equal status. Thus, 
status does affect not only the kind and quality of communica- 
tion In a gy*oup situation, but also the effectiveness of group 
activity. 

Further evidence will be found In the following discussion of 
group processes and leadership. 
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GROUP READERSHIP' ^r^i 

Socie^ty could not function without people who can exert influ- 
ence, initiate ideas, organize and formulate goals, and in- 
spire others* Just as individual groups need a leader, com- 
bined groups need a leading group. Leadership is necessary 
because, without it,, group processes would not be able to 
function. 



Essentials for leadership ^ These concepts are essential to 
effective leadership: 

^ The leader increases his acceptability to the group by 
constantly mixing with its members. He mainta>ns his 
group membership by interchanging personal services with 
. them, seldom dominating the group. 

^ The leader sets clear group goals- He defines his duties 
along with tho^e of the group. He organizes and stimulates 
production^ prodding the group whenever ^necessary for 
greater achievement. 

The leader optimizes the amount of communication among mem- 
bers of the group. He gives information, and seeks it from 
group members. He creates an environment that is favorable 
^ to group communication » making it easier to get the work 
done . 



Functions of Leaders > Essentially, good leaders formulate and 
dramatize objectives. They do tWs by creating group morale, 
and stimulating members to* work together in a cormon task. 
The leader is a rallying center for group adtlon. 

The second general function of a leader is the administrative 
or executive role. He plans the program or goals, arranges 
for a division of labor, and marks out the Tines of authority. 
The leader must inspire and direct. 

To the extent an Individual is successful in accomplishing 
both of these functions (and only to that exttent), he 1^ effec- 
tive. Ideally, a good leader would be able to both inspire 
and direct at the same time. The difficulty Involved in ac- 
complishing this may partially explain why there is a constant^ 
need for good leaders, managers,* and supervisors in the working* 
world. 



Styles of Leadership . These thr^e (listinc^iistyles of leader- 
ship have been identified by sod aljfpsychol agists: 

Authdritarian Lsaderahip. The leader who detennines all policy 
and dictates the steps necessary to acccHnplish goals is an 
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authoritarian leacf.r He wants his authority known, and will 
not hesitate to use force to succeed, (if ten these leaders 
have been given their authority by law, and were not chosen by 
the group. The authoritarian leader supervises work closely 
and keeps everyone busy. He will tend to be personal in his 
praise and criticism of the work, of each member, but Kill re- 
main* separate from group work except when demonstrating^. 

DemooraHQ Leadership* The leader who allows policy to be . 
determined by group discussion and decision, and encourages 
communication, is a democratic leader. He will often use bar- 
gaining or cooperative methods so- that everyone gains satis- 
faction in accomplishing tasks. The democratic leader will 
call for a vote to guide group action. 

Group members are free to woric with whomever .they choose, and 
the division of tasks is left up to the group. He is more ob- 
jective in his praise or cf^iticism of individuals, and tries 
to be a regular group member jn spirit, although not doing too 
much of the work- 

Lajsaez'-faire Leadership . Laissez-faire comes frcan the French 
word meaning - "to let do." Accordingly, a^ laissez-faire 
leader lets the group do whatever they want. Laisses-faire ' 
leadership is hands off leadership - complete freedom for the 
group or individual. This tj^pe of leader does not participate 
in the group project; he does, however, provi<ie information if 
asked. Praise orVjJiticism comes in infrequent and spontaneous 
occasions, with no set pattern of evaluation. 



Group Atmospheres Created by leadership Styles , Important 
implications for group processes arise out of the type of 
leadership style used. 

The Authoritarian Style produces two general atmospheres. The 
first is an aggressive authoritarian atmosphere in which the 
individuals are competitive and hostile- They may blame work 
failures on others (scapegoatiTig) and display a high degree of 
discontent. Although work does get done in this atmosphere, 
it often gets disrupted if the leader leaves the work area. 

The second response to the authoritarian leader is the awfcmia- 
siv0 xiuthoritarian atmosphere* Here there is no rebellion!^ 
the workers go about their chores in ^ quiet and mechanical 
way. The work gets done, but with little play or loafing. 
Little discontent is expressed by these group members. 

The democratic atmosphere is characterized by a high level of 
friendly behavior toward the leader and toward other members - 
of the group. Work is carried on a reasonable level, with a 
strong attitude to get the, job done. People seem to be 
happy while working together. . 
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The laisaez-faive atmosphere pr3oduces*resultc wlt^c: ^.r^ similar 
to the authoritarian style in the sense that good morale is not 
usually created in such a group, and discontent, together with 
hostile behavior toward other group rr^mbers, often results. 
It seems that frustration can result from no directipn, 3s 
well as from too much direction. Mutual interferences are 
likely to disrupt laissez-faire groups, producing group ten- 
sions and lowered morale. 



leadership Training . Leadership can be learned - everyone 
isn't a born leader. Some important characteristics' have been 
identified which help predict those who will make good leaders, 
and those who will not. #1cst effective leaders have these 
characteristics: 

Social cpdcopeness - they are aware of the feelings, opinions, 
and attitudes of the group monbers. 

^ iifciZ^ti/ to think - there \s a high correlation between in- 
teillgence and leadership. 

Emotional atdbiUty - they have warm, friendly personali- 
ties, free of insecurity and anxiety. " 

Depending upon the type of leader desired, and the particular 
situation, the kind of leadership training needed will vary. 
The retraining of leaders or managers can also be accomplished. 

Many public service agencies have special management training 
programs for individuals who assume management positions. In 
addition, particular agencies may send their newly promoted 
managers to outside agencies or schools for management train- 
ing. 



List at least eight different kinds of groups. 

® Identify distinguishing characteristics'^of membership 
groupi «ind reference groups. 

In small groups, discuss how group pressures and values 
might inhibit or facilitate communication. 

® Write an essay on the role of status in relation to the 
amount of ccmmunipation an individual might receive in a 
group* 

^ View and discuss films on group processes, such as: What 
Will Patty Do7s Group Pressure j Anatomy of a Group ^ Diag^ 
nosing Group Operation. 

^ Role-play the varlcu^; types of leadership styles by simu- 
lating an authoritanlan, democratic, and laissez-faire 
group leader. / 
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Discuss how a particular leadership style might affect 
group communi cati ons . 

Deyelop a list of the three most important characteristics 
of a group leader. 

Listen to taped conversations of leaders (for example, 
Citizenship Processes or World Personalities: World Lead- 
ers) f and discuss the effectiveness of their leadership 
styles. ' 

Debate the following statement: "Leaders cannot both in- 
spire and direct at the same time." 



Have the students develop individual lists of various 
groups.. ^ ^ 

Provide examples of membership groups and reference groups, 
.and discuss the differences ancf simularities between them. 



Encourage discussion on such pAints as group pressures and 
values. 

Show films on group processes, such as: 'What will Patty 
Do?, Group Pressure, Anatomy of a Grpup, Diagnosing Group 
Operation • * 

Assign writte,n exercises on the role of status and its 
affect on group communication. 

Arrange role-playing exercises on leadership styles - au- " 
thoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire. 



EncoJJrege small group discussion on the type of group atmos 
phere a panticuljar leadership style evokes. 



Discuss with the class the concept that leadership style 
affects group conmurii cati ons. 



Divide the class into small groups and have each group come 
up with its pwn list of the three^jnost important character- 
istics of Effective leaders. | 

Prejsent taped conversation of different leadership'styles: 
for example, citizenship Processes or World Personalities: 
World Leaders, and discuss the effectiveness of their 
leadership styles. 

While listening to role-playing exercises of different 
leadership styles, use a rating sheet to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of each leader; Encourage the students to use 
rating sheets, too. 4 
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Here are- the contents of Unit 4 of the Social -Services group. 
We suggest a careful reading of it before you read the text. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
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Unit 

WORKING WITH COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 



INSTRUCTIOrWL 
OBJECTIVES 



1. Ability to identify the various types of community work 
performed by social-service aides, 

2. Ability to understand how to recruit clients for a social- 
service agency. . 

3. Ability to recognize the importance of acquiring knowledge 
of the community in order to work more effectively? as a 
social-service aide. 

4; Ability to define the relationship between sgcifil-s'ervlce 
aides and community groups. . " / ♦ 

5. Abijlity to acquire thje necessary skiTls to si/ccessfully » 
conduct a comnuinity meeting. ^ 

6,, Ability to help community groups solve their own problems, 

7. Ability to use an understanding of community or<"^nizations 
and groups to work with them more effectively as social- 
service aides. 



CONTENT 



INTRpDUCTION 

( 

There are^two major types of activities for socjal -service 
'aides in the cormunity, ^ First, the aide attempts to spread 
knowledge of agency services and to increase their use oy com- 
munity residents eligible for them. In addition, the aide 
learns how community .persons feel about agency services and 
relays his findings to the agency staff. Together, these two 
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activities make up what has been called the bridge function of 
the aide - the linking together of residents in the community 
and social services. 

Another p,art of the aide's community work is w^\Jj3«rj?^iippqrt 
from individuals and groups, or to help them develop we 
'strength to make'' certain changes in community conditions and 
services. Here the aide is' involved in social action. 



INCREASING COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE OF AGENCY SERVICES 

Reaching the Appropriate People , Many persons are unaware of 
th** services that are available to them, particularly in poor 
communities. A motlier may want to work but may be unable to 
do so becaiiee she has no reliable, well-qualified person to 
care for her children.^ She may not know that there are day- 
caV^e services irythe neighborhood for which her children would 
be eligible. On the^bther hajid, the problem may be a lack of 
sufficient djiy^care qenters in a community, 1n which case com- 
munity residents may oe helped to take action to secure such 
services. ^ 

There are several important tasks involved in spreading the 
word about community services-: 

^ An aide needs to knau as nuoh about the serviaes^ diS an in- 
take worker who explains them to the client applying for 
help - who is eligible, what exactly is offered, the hours 
when service is offered, etc. 



^ An' aide needs to Tcnow who in the comnfunity needs but seems 
'not to'be using services. This involves finding out the 
most efficient way to reach as many •people as possible, 
preferablyM'n groups rather than individually. Are they 
likely to* belong to groups, and if so, what kind? 

It, makes no^ sense to go to a parent-teachers meeting at a 
school to explain v?hat legal services are available to poor 
persons when the people who need them most do not attend such 
meetings. They may not belong to any offic'-^-^l, organized 
groups, but may perhaps be members of ^ocia groups that exist 
mainly for ntJtual benefit, su^h as a home-town club or a card 
club. Their only' affiliation may be as members of churches; 
perhaps, only small storefront churches, rather than with the 
established larger church groups. 

Finally, those who most need information about services may be 
unaffiliated with any groups or gatherings. If the persons 
the social-rarvice aide is trying to reach belong to infonnal 
groups, he will have to speak to, the group in a way that is 
most likely to be understood by the members. This will involve 
knowing something about the group and the usual way that people 
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talk and act in it If tne persons are unaffiliated, the aide 
win hav€ to find the uest ways of gatting the message tc* them 
in their homes or on the street. 



Gaining Knowledge of the Community; Pajpx of getting to work 
In the conmiunity is'getting to ifnow-^bmit it. The aide may be 
a resident of this neighborliood, and even have been hired as 
an aide partly because of his knowledge of it and his contacts 
with other community residents; But even so, the ^aide needs 
to take a look at the comm»jnity from his new position as an 
aide^, ' • 

For example, he may have been active in educatibnal'affairs 
and may be informed about educational problems, and about 
groups interested in improving education 'and persons who have 
the ability to make decisions, or who have status in the field 
of education. If the aide's job is concerned , with welfare, 
housing, or recreational facilities, he will need to find out 
about different individual groups, and those people who are 
ignvolved and who have influence in 'these other fields. 

Lecoming about Problems . Depending on the aide's assignment, 
he may have to get in touch with organized groups in the com- 
munity that are interested in some of the problems the agency 
wishes him to work on; reach all groups in order to inform 
persons about agenc/ services; or recruit persons who are prob- 
ably unaffiliated with groups but who need to be reached. The 
social-servicer aide will also need to know something about' how 
to get things done in tJvis particular community, such as which 
legislators are-likely to be helpful with what type of corranu- 
nity problems. In addition to whatever the worker knows about 
the cpmmunity already and what information his agency possesses 
the aide should be familiar with some methods of gaining these 
kinds of information. 

Leaxnim from^ Groups . The aide may be able to find out about 
established groups and something about coninunity problems from 
neighborhood associations, to which many groups belong. Such 
organizations are of"^en interested in a variety of community 
problefns. 

There may be a citywide health and welfare council that coor- 
dinates the work of all agencies and groups interested U\ wel- 
fare problems. A council may be able to put the aide in touch 
with local groups involved in the problem. 

Thjre are certain citywide groups interested in problems, such 
•as housing, civil rights, and education, and these may be 
sources of information about problems, perhaps even on a neigh- 
borhood basis. They may also be able to put the aide in touch 
with local people who are concerned with these problems. 
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There may be a Iw.^i suctaI agency, a Tocal university, or an 
agency concerned wiln :ocial research that has made a study of 
community problems and conditions, and can supply the worker 
with facts about the problems he is working on. 

Finally, the aide must be out in the community, talking with 
people on street corners and paVk benches, interviewing shop- 
keepers, meeting people who' congregate at the corner grocery, 
talking with clients a.id their friends, and observing the ac- 
tivities of youngsters, the use of playgrounds, the conditions 
of Sousing, and the like. 

A balanced knowledge, based on personal observation and perhaps 
on his own experience as a resident, andlon factual information 
(if it is available), is a desirable foundation. for community 
work. ^ 

Putting Knowledge to Work. Learning about thfe community, its 
people, its groups, and its problems is a continuous process, 
partly because there is' a great deal to learn, and partly be- 
cause there is much change. As the aide works, he may become 
a specialist in certain areas, sucrKas housing, recreation, 
and police protection. - — ^ 

But, for tVe most pjart, the social -service aide will be a gen- 
eral ist, a jaok-of-all-trades . The worker must not only keep 
informed about the community through his contact with the peo- 
ple and groups in it - from clients to community leaders - but 
he must also keep abreast of local, regional, national, and 
even world events that niay influence his work.. If the mayor 
announces that his office will find jobs for youngsters this 
summer, the aide will want to bef the first to know, so that he 
can quickly let neighborhood persons know how they can take 
advantage of this opportunity. If Congress is considering a 
housing bill, the aide may want to tiring this to the attention 
of community groups and urge that they either support or oppose 
it. 

This sounds like a big job - and it is. No one will expect 
the beginning aide\in public service work to have these skills 
and abilities'immediately. But t^ie ai-de's work and training 
should aim him in this direction. One can never know all there 
is to know about particular problems, much less about a number 
of problems.^he new aide shoufB therefore develop ways of , 
learning how to get information and where to find and how to 
use the skills of specialists, experts, aad consultants in his 
community. 

One of the aiders major resources is, of course, his supervisor 
and other experts in his agency. 
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Relationship of the Aide to Community Groups , The relation- 
ship between the aide and community groups .depends on the na- 
ture of his assignment, chacacterfStics of the groups served, 
the aide's own style of workin^^ and other factors* 

For example, ifthe aide is trying to recruit clients or to 
establish a pressure gr^up to work for quicker* responses to 
housing-code violations, he may have to act as an organizer . 
He will. have an:active role, and will persuade, urge, and con-^ 
vince. If he attends a meeting to explain his agency* s sep- % 
vices or a certain policy of the agency; he will be a guest, 
speaker and will try to relate to the group as he has observed 
others doing. This active role is suitable to tfje aide, who 
may be a community resident and who can be expected, more than 
the professional who is an outsider, to understand the needs 
of the community. 

Frequently, the praf|j5ioiTal corranunity worker has been an en- 
abler, one w|)o 1*^115 the group to function better, but who 
usually does not assume a leadership role. He encourages or-' 
ganization,' helps to smooth relations between members, qathers 
needed information, etc. The idea. is to encourage the group 
to be independent of the worker^ to develop its own leadership, 
and to make its own decisions and plans.; Sometimes, aides will 
be enablers, too. • • ' 

Probably the new worker will find hiffiself playing a' number of 
these roles, often with the same group. As he begins assign- 
ments and as work progresses, -he will need to detevTiiine which 
roles will be most»,helpful to the community group in achieving 
its goals. 

Delivering the Message to Committee Persons . Obviously, public 
service agencies should not and probably cannot be linked with 
people unless their services are genuinely needed by the peo- 
ple. One often speaks of clients as being untnbtivated to use 
a:encies, when perhaps they fail to us« services because the • 
services are not as useful a-s they might' be. It is the job of 
the aide, v^ho serves as bridge between the agencies and the 
community, to inform agency staff. of the attitudes of community 
residents toward services. * 



The Canmunity - Aaenau Bridge. There will pr^ably be estab- 
lished prpcedures in most public 'service ager^fies for passing 
on what jja aide learns to those persons in a position to make 
changes in. the agency. . The new worker should le'arn these pro- 
cedures carefully, and never fail to report what he has learn- 
ed from individuals and groups. In turn, he should not fail 
to report back to community residents the results of ^ his 
efforts. If the aide seems to ignore their opinions, they • 
will gradually cease to think it worthwhile tq^ let him know 
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how they feel. An a'de's request for their ccfiinents will have 
seemed a mere courtesy rather- than purpo'seful. 

It may be that the agency could make a change but chooses not 
to, or is not in a position to make the changes which are re- 
quested. Even if the worker is on the side of some x)f the 
conimuffity persons, he must accurately and immediately relay 
the message to them, "informing them of whatever rights they 
have to appeal the poU<:ies of social agencies • 

Adhevence to Agency Policy. The aide must be careful to re- 
member that; no matter how strongly he disagrees with agency 
policy, he is an agency employee. An aide's role is to make 
his opinions «nd those of others known to agency administra- 
tors and perhaps to join other staff members in attempting to 
influence these decisions. It is not the aide's role to work 
against the agency as if he were a community resident, rather 
than a staff member. It is very hard to keep these roles 
straight, especially when the aide is a community resident 
himself and has much in conmion with the persons who are criti- 
cizing the agency. Above all, the aide should avoid giving 
commjnity persons false hope by confusing his* understanding 
of their position with his ability to get something done about 

it. ^ 

Dialogue Between Community and Agency . Community persons may » 
griticize certain things about agency services that are within 
the power of agency officials to change. For example,' they 
may let the aide know that services woulii be more widely used 
if there were evening hours, or if there were translators for 
persons who speak a foreign language. 'These types of changes 
may be made by administrators,- and probably would require no 
new laws or decisions oy elected officials, such as the mayor 
or governor. The agency staff may even be able to modify pub^ 
lie housing policies, such as those that. deny apartqients, to 
women who have illegitimate children. Obviously, some of the 
objections raised by community residents are more likely to be 
greeted with a positive- response than others. 

There are other types of needed changes in comiunity services 
that the agency staff cannot make and that therefore require 
enough community sCTpport to influence legislators or other 
government officials. , 

It may be that services are not so much under-used as insuf- 
ficient. Community residents can be encouraged to take* action 
that will lead to increased services, such as collecting sig- 
natures on a petition for presentation to an elected official, 
writing letters to the newspaper, organizing a march in sup- 
port of the measure, or sending a delegation to Washington or 
the state capital. The choice of action plans depends upon 
what goes on in the community, the type of changes sought. 
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the steps already \h\en^ etc., to name a few considerations. 

It may be that the desired action is not* directly related to 
tfre aide's agency but very much influences how his agency ser- 
vices are used. For. example, although the new aide may be on 
the staff of the welfare department, he still may be, able to 
assist community residents in securing better housing, since 
they can hardly be led toward greater personal and financial 
Independence (the goal of income maintenance programs) if they 
are being dragged doyn by deteriorated housing*. Or the aide 
may advocate changes in shopping facilities because he knows 
that high prices and inferior merchandise make it harder for 
welfare clients, as well as 'other poor people, to get by. < 

Bringing about changes in community conditions and services 
not dfrectly affected by his agency may^ be a less difficult 
role for the aide than for the professional, partly because' 
it is less likely to involve the kinds or conflict of inter- 
est that we have been mentioning above* , : 

SKILLS IMPORTANT TO COMMUNITY WORK 

* 

In this discussiori, it is imffossible to cover all the skills 
required of the social-service aide who works in the community. 
Many of these he will have already developed as a citizen, 
parent, or activ€ participant in his camunity. Since most 
cowinunity work .involves formal, or informal participation in 
meetings, this discussion will deal primarily with the aider's 
beh&vior in regard to meetings, as well as with some steps 
that might be taken by a group to solve a community problem. 

The Aide and His Participation in Meetings . 

Setting Up a Meeting. If a social-service aide is asked to 
set up a meeting, here is a checklist of things he should do: 

^ Does everyone know where and when the meeting is being 
held? Have reminders been sent out or calls made? 

-Are there enough seats for everyone? A place for hats ^ 
and coats? 

^ Are there name tags or cards for each person? Are there 
blank tags and a marker for the names of people who come 
unexpectedly? If there are no tags, is there another way 
• for people to be introduced to each other? 

^ Are there copies of the agenda for everyone? If not, can 
it be put on a big poster or blackboard? Is there room 
on the agenda for topics to be added by the group? 

^ Are there people who can interpret or translate for those 
who speak a different language? 



^ win someone be selected to take notes at the :«:?Pt-t„g, 
so that decisions and discussions are not lost? 

* Wm a report of the meeting be sent to each person who 
attended? To others who couldn't come? 

^ Does the aide have printed material from his agency to 
hand out? If not, is he prepared to tell tne group mem- 
bers what they need to know'about the agency*s services? 

* Is the a/de prepared to irdrodiice himself to the group.? 
To tell them something about himself?- 

^ Have other peo|)le been helped to participate in the meet- 
ings? Have they been supplied with ^information and given 
a chance to discuss or even practice their, part? 

Obviously, some of these Items may not apply to the kind of 
group the aide is working with or to the type of meeting that 
win be held. There may be some other considerations, such 
as child-care arrangements, if it Is important for mothers to 
attend. 

Get-^im Peovle to Come tt> a Meeting* Getting people to come 
to a meeting can be a very difficult job. Th.fe aide may be 
asked tp' recruit people ?nd get them/nnterested. This may 
mean going from door to door, or talking with people in super- 
markets, laundronr.ats, bars, churchcs\atc If he he s -friends 
In the community, the aide can ask th^m to help him. If he 
doesn't have friends there, he shoura try to get to knew peo- 
ple he has seen once or twice, particularly his clients* in 
Individual services* 

People will be more likely to come to a meeting If a friend 
asks, them to go. - Calling on a person lets him know that the 
worker/is Interested in him as a person. It gives him the 
feeling that if he comes to the meeting he will not be a 
stranger - he will at least know one other person, the aide 
himself. ^ 

A personal visit is more likely to get results than a phone 
call or a postcard. Phone and mail contacts are helpful re- 
minders aftei?^ a personal visit or contact has been made. Of 
course, it will not always , be possible to see each person indl 
vidually. A cofmnittee pomposed -of people who have already 
indicated their willingness to attend can be usedto attract . 
more people. Sometimes, if the aide knows one persori in a 
birllding or on a block, he can get him to ask his neighbors. 
People are^more likely to come if they are invited by someone 
they k'now well and can trust. When an aide can get. people to 
help him encourage attendance, th^ chances for a si/ccessful 
meeting are increased. 

Goals of a Fir^t Meeting, Certain things need to happen at 
the first meeting of a group if it is to be successful in 
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launching its program:. 

People should get acquainted and exchange points of view. 

^ Group members should agree on what they will tackle firstT 

^ The group should agree on how it will tackle the program. 

® People should 6e given responsibilities for working on the 
problem. 

^ The group should agree on the time and place for the next 
meeting. 

^ The members should make plans for bringing in other people 
who need to be involved in th^^next meeting. 



If thfi Aide i& Chairman. In some instances, the social -service 
aide may have to run th^e first meeting. If this ihappens, the 
aide should let the group know that he is taking this respon- k 
,s1bjlity only until the group has an opportunity to select 
'its own chairman. As temporary chairman, t>ie worker should 
keep certain things in mind: 

^ Try to create an informal atmosphere where people feel free ' 
to talk and exchange ideas in a friendly way. 

^ TrytjH^.ovide a sense of direction so that members will 
sc^that the meeting is getting somewhere, . 

^ Ask questioris which help to make other people's remarks 
clearer. 

Summarife from time to time. 

® Suggest* that the group consider one idea at a time. 

Bring people back to the topic if they get off the track. 

If other members are able to do some of these things, let , 
. them. This means they are on the way to taking over the , 
^roup themselves. 

The Agenda. It is a good Idea to start out with an agenda > 
(a written list of things to be discussed). The agenda can 
be rnade up in advance of the meeting by the aide, or prefer- 
ably, by a committee of members. Copies of the agenda should 
be available to everyone who comes .to the meeting* This helps 
people to stick to the topics and gives them an Idea of what 
will happen next. 
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However, the agenda *\oMld} not keep (Jebple from' discussing 
other topics; it should not interfere with thp flexibility to 
deal with new problems as they arise- 



Observing a Meeting , 0|)serving a meeting is important /or sev- 
eral reasons. First i It helps 1|he social -service ^ide develop 
the skills needed to organize .a^Wetipg. It may also give the 
aide sofne clues of the manner io)*Mch certain groups or cer- 
tain community residents behave at meetings. If he has to par- 
ticipate .in a meeting, the-a^de<:an better gear his remarks to 
their accustomed style. It'would be helpful for the aide^to 
attend a^variety of community meetings as an observer with his 
supervisor, or with a person who is experienced in running or 
helping to organize meetings. In this way, the aide can ask 
questions on the spot. ^ 

Here are some of the things to look for ^hen observing a meet- 
ing; they more or le<s suggest some guidelines for a success- 
ful meeting, as well : 

^ Were people friendly or unfriendly? Was there much talk 
among, people before the meeting started? Did guests and 
new members feel welcome? 

^ Was the meeting of a suitable length, or too long? (Meet- 
ings are seldom too short!) 

* 

^ Was there a written agenda?- Did everyone 'get a copy? Was 
there an orderly presentation of business? 

^ Did the officers seem well prepared? 

* * • 

^ Did 'everyone get a chance to have his say, op did one or 
two people dominate the meeting? 

^ Did members have an opportunity to propose and vote on 
their own motions, or was action already decided by the 
officers? 



Were things accomplished? ^Were decisions made or left 
undecided? • 

Were decisions rafVroaded through without sufficient time 
for members to think about what was at stake? 

Were people chosen or elected to do jobs and report at the 
next meeting? 

Did thg discussion stick to the matter at hand and move to- 
ward a solution? 



ERIC 
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^ Was thert an agency worker present? WKat was his role? 
Did he take over the meeting or did-he let the chairman run 
the meeting? 

Did he step in at the right times to help the members over 
the rough sports, offer advice, Information, etc.? 

These are only a few things to keep in mind when observing a 
meeting. 



WORKING WITH THE GROUP 

< 

Keeping a Group Gcfing > Here are some ways of keeping a group 
gol-ng, or of holding the members' interest, enthusiasm, and 
belief in the value of group efforts to solve community prob- 
lems: • ' 

The more people involved in the planning and leadership 
group, the more likely it will be an active group,* Members 
lose Interest in a one-man organization. If a' number of 
people are cofftributing leadership, the skills, interests, 
and resources available to the group are that much greater. 

Seeing a probl«n through and then moving on to another one, 
peVhaps of more importance, not only maintains interest but 
• Increases involvement In community affairs. 

^ Making the first project pne that will succeed will hel^ , 
maintain interest and confidence in the organization. 

♦ 

Taking time at the end of a meeting to plan for the next 
meeting is a good way to gel people interested in the next 
^meeting, or in coming again. 

^ Bringing new people Into the group helps members feel that 
it Is worthwhile being part of the group. New people bring 
new Ideas, too. 

^ * The agenda should make sense to the group and should be 
r .sy to follow. 

Time- should be planned so that all members can talce part 
. in discussions. Pedple bring their own concerns with them 
to meetings, and will often use a meeting as a place for 

' telling off steam. * " 

^ Members should take Increasing amounts of responsibility 
for the group as time goes on. Social -service ai'^des should 
be available for advice arid direction, but leadership should 
usually be passed on to the members. 
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Helping a Group Solve a Problem , Social-service -ider. can in- 
sure that a group works together to solve a coninunity problem 
by following at least the simple steps discussed^below, pro- 
vided they are dealing with simple problems; problems that do 
notjnvolve much confl.ict or controversy, such as the one used 
as an illustration. Although many beginning social-service 
aides will be working on problems which may be more complicat- 
ed and more controversial, the steps outlined can help them 
to focus on how to go about helping a group. BW simply fol- 
lowing these steps will not insure success. Success, in its 
fullest sense, depends on man^ factors, some beyond the aide's 
control . 

^ ^g^P ^ gr<9up to spell out the problem — Fifth and Elm 
is a dangerous corner; there are too many accidents there; 
we need to do something about it. 

^ Itoke Bure everyone loiderstands the problem olegplij ~ Does 
everyone know where Fifth and tim is? Can you -prove that 
it's a dangerous corner? What facts ah'd figures do you 
have? What information da you need to make the problem 
clear? How do you go al)out getting this information? 

^ tielp group members decide what result they want — The 
gfoup wants the corner, to be safe at all times. 

^ Think of ways to solve the^ problem — Put in a traffic 
light; put up a STOP sign; make the area a play street 
closed to traffic; post a policeman at the corner.. 

^ Cheek each possible solution 'and decide which is the best — 

• A traffic light requires more money to install than 
a STOP sign and the city is likely to be in favor of ^ 
something less costly; 

If the street is made a play street, the problem is . 
solved only during the day, the business establishments 
on the block wou^d oppose this movte, and their support 
could be helpful for a different solution; 

A policeman would only be posted during heavy traffic 
hours. The danger is there full-time^ 

^ Select the best solution — A STOP sign seems- the best way 
to handle this situation and the one most likely -to be ac- 
ceptable. 

^ Plan cmd organize for action ~ How does the 'group ask for 
a traffic sign to be installed? Who knows the procedures? 
What infonnation is net^ded to support the request? Who 
should be asked to help with the group's effort? Who will 
be in charge of what? What will the timetable be for the 
various steps? Do we have an alternative plan if we are 
* turned down? ^ < 
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® Evalute progress as you go along — jWhat steps should be 
taken according to the plan of action? What steps ^ave 
been taken? What have been the results? If something 
didn't work, why didn't It? What changes in plans have to 
be made as a result of what has happened? 

Follow-up on the action — Are people carrying out their 
responsibilities on time?* If the city said it would act, 
has it done so? Has the group sent letters of thanks^ to 
people who were helpful? .What did the group learm about 
getting things done? Whaf should be done differently next 
time? What was satisfying? What wasn't satisfying? Why? 

One should realize that people who work in social. and economic 
services perform a very important job. Some of what has been, 
written here will not apply to everyone^, or to every public- 
service agency, providing social and economic services to indi- 
viduals and groups. However, o*e should gain an appreciation 
for the need to work with community organizations and groups 
in order to provide meaningful services to people in need. 



STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 



List the variousx types of community work performed by so- 
cial-service ai\^. 

View films on urban communities, such as The- 0xanging City^ 
and Ho^ to Live in a Citifi and discuss wby s5c^al -service' 
aides should know about urban communities to be more effec- 
tive as an aide. 

Participate in a serious game (for example, Simulation 
Games: Ghetto) to recognize the importance of trying to 
understand clients feelings and attitudes. 

Use ,case studies (for example, A Camel is a Horse Designed 
by a Committee^ Progress Cityj or Tfie Aide Meets Success) 
to better understand the role of social-service aide in 
working with community organizations and groups. 

In small groups, discuss the rela^tionship of the social- 
service aide to the canmunity group he serves. 

Prepare a notebook outlining specific strategies you would 
use to recruit clients for a social-service agency. 

Role-play as a social -service aide setting up a meeting. 
Use your class* as the community group* 

Write a one-page outline showing the problem-solving steps 
you would utilize to help a community group solve a prob- 
lem., 
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Discuss with the class the various types of Ww*^ '^ertormed 
by social-service aides in ^ublic service agencies. 

Discuss the problem solving steps an aide might use to help 
a cormiunity group solve a problem. 

Have the class prepare a notebook containing specific tech- 
niques or strategies that could be used to recruit clients 
for a social-service agency. 

Show films on urban communities, such as The Changing City^ 
or How to Live in a City^ and discuss social-service 'aide ^ 
effectiveness afterwards. 

Organize tlie class into small grdups for discussion purposes 
of such topics as Attitudes of Aides ^ Community-Aide Rela- 
tionship^ or Community Meeting P/oaef 

Have the students role-play ajf a coiWunity .group. Assign 
different students to act as/the soc/al-service aide set- 
ting up the group meeting. 

^^^^ « 

Organize the playing 6f a serious game (for example. Simula- 
tion Games: Ghetto) as a springboard for class discussion 
of feelings and attitudes on working with community organi- 
zations and groups. 

Assign case studies of community action programs; for exam- 
pi e> 4 Camel is a Horse Designed by a Comtitteej Progress 
pity 3 jOr The Aide Meets Success. Allow the students to 
report th^ir findings oral\y. 



The Changing City (Film 16mnr, reel, purchase), Churchill 
l^ks ,1 970^ ^ 

How to Live in a City (Film, 16nm, reel, rental), Indiana 
Uni(v€rs1ty A-V Center, 1970. 

CotTOunity Power Structure , Floyd Hunter, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. , Anchor Books Editions, 1963. 

Community (Film, 16mtn, reel, rental), Indiana University' 
A-V Center, 1970. 

Simulation Games: Ghetto (Game, pu|(^chase). Western Publish- 
ing, 1969. r 

how to Conduct a Conmiunity Act ion Meeting^ (brochure), 
N. J. Community Action Training Institute. 

Robert's Rules of Order , Henry M. Robert, F.H. Revel 1 
Company, 1967.^ 
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Case studies Av^ : i^ li from the New. Jersey Conmunity Action 
Institute > Trenton , "fTTTTi ' ~ 

A Camel is a Horso Designed by a Committee 
Want Ad for A Neighborhood Center Supervisor 
Neighborhood Area Service Centers 
Progress City 

Neighborhood Centers As A Tool for Community Action 
The Aide Meets Success 
Organizing A Rural Group 

•.'■/". 
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INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE SKILLS 



Here are the contents of Unit 5 of the Social-Services group. 
We suggest a careful reading of it before you read the text. 
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Unit 

INDIVIDUAL ASSISTANCE SKILLS 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 



1. Ability to form positive attitudes concerning the provi- 
sion of individual assistance skills to social-agency 
clients. ^ ' 

2. Ability to recognize the effect jargon and nonverbal com- 
munication have on the sociat aide-client relationship. 

3. Ability to demonstrate a knowledge of interviewing skills 
used by social-service workers. 

4. Ability to acquire a sensitivity to the vanous factors 
that affect an aide's relationship with a client. 

5. Ability to%itline the importance of different individual 
assistance skills used by social-service aides. 

^6. Ability, as a potential social-service worker, to show a 
concern for the feelings of clients. 



CONTENT 



INTRODUCTION 

Within the limitations of space of this document, it is not 
practical to discuss in depth every possible kind of skill a 
social-service worker might need to provide services to indi- 
viduals and families; nor is it feasible to describe how to 
do every task an aide might be called upon to perform during 
his career in social service. However^ ^ anyone who is compe- 
tent and'satisfied in this field must have an openness to new 
1-earning and must actively seek the new knowledge, information, 
and skills that enable him to do his job. Once an aide begins 
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work, the supervisor is the closest, day-to-day source of help 
to him» Inservice training courses will help the new employee 
to develop greater competence. The aide should know which 
things he can do best. There will be other skills with which 
he is less comfortable and less competent. These skills are 
the ones for which he should seek immediate help. 



ATTITUDES TO CLIENTS 

Attitudes influence everything one does. Attitiides affect not 
only beliefs and principles but plans of action -as well. Atti- 
tudes f^rm and shape an individual's value system. 

Attitude of Service . In order to be helpful, the aide must 
believe in the client's right to service, and the manner of 
providing service must be one that shows respect for the cli- 
ent's right and ability to make his own choices. 

The aide's study pf the development of social welfare should 
have helped him to acquire an appreciation of soc,ial responsi- 
bility for human needs and of the rights of persons seeking 
help . from the community. An aide is not doing a client a fa- 
vor when he helps him, and he should not expect the client's 
gratitude or thanks. Service to individuals is the social- 
service employee's job. 



Attitudes of Interest . Attitudes cannot be, concealed from 
others; they are apparent in the way people treat one another. 

Most people can recall ,an incident, perhaps in a large public 
clinic,, an income-tax office, or the complaint desk of a de- 
partment store <^here he quickly got the feeling that there 
was little hope of getting what he wanted, and that the "no" 
would come swiftly and coldly. He did not expect to be under- 
stood, nor even to have the opportunity to fully explain his 
side of the story. He got this feeling partly because of ex- 
periences he had before - and social -service clients have had 
loads of these experiences - and because this situation resem- 
bled others where the answer was a quick "no." Workers were 
ambling around the office chatting with one another, or per- 
haps sitting at their desks having coffee while he waited, 
seemingly by the hour. 

Contrast this experience with another, perhaps in the same 
office, where the worker came out promptly, or* sent someone 
else to tell the client that she would see Mrr, within a cer- 
tain length of time. When the worker greeted the client. for 
the first time, she had an attitude of interest that made this 
a satisfying contact even if the client did not get exactly 
what he caoie for . 
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Importance of Fi vfj J^'ontroU ?rjim the individual client's 
point of view, tfie"n rot' person to see him represents the 
agency and affects the client's view of the agency from that 
time^on. As was suggested in the example just given, the ba- 
sic requirement of the first contact is to convey an interest 
in the client himself and in his problem. This interest should 
be accompanied by a calm but by no means uncaring manner - with 
an air of assurance which will give the client a feeling that 
things can be worked out and that there is no need for him to 
panic. 

Uniguenees of Each Person and Problem . Aides are often se- 
lected because of their natural concern for people and their 
ability to convey that interest to people. But it is easy to 
beccSme bogged down during the day's work and to treat someone 
as if he and hi^s problem were a routine matter. Remember that 
no one's problem' is ever routine to him. One way for an aide 
to maintain a basic attitude of interest is to remind himself * 
that there is no routine person or problem. Every pfoblem is 
unique and has its own little twist. 

The Aide and His Problems. It is extremely difficult to 
concentrate fully on someone else's problems if the aide him- 
self is burdened or preoccupied with his own. It may some- 
times become difficult for an aide to come to work without 
his problems or without forgetting them for the time he is on 
the job. It might be in the best interest of the clients if 
he stayed at home that day. 



COMMUNICATIONS WITH CLIENTS 

Those who plan to work in social and „economic services must 
realize that they live in an age of conmiunicatio'h. Words and 
pictures are sent around the globe in seconds. But unless 
people understand what is being sent or said they will never 
understand each other. There is a great difference between 
expressing a meaning and communicating a meaning. It is not 
enough for the worker's words to be understood; it is vital 
that they be understood as they were meant. 



Words with Different Meanings . It is eajy to forget that the 
same words have different meanings to people of different back^- 
grounds* Then, too, it is often not the words, lo much, as the 
implication of the words, that ri<ust be made cTear. As an ex- 
ample, consider the different meanings which the phrase "lower 
class" has to social v/orkers and their clients'; To the pro- 
fessional, it has a particular factual meaning; it *^efers to 
persons with low income, and limited formal education. To 
others, especially those who find themselves referred to as 
"lower class," it ma^ suggest or imply inferiority, poor moral 
standards, and inadequacy. The use of this phrase should, 
obviously, be quite limited. ^ 
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Use of Jargon , The use of specialized words one • ,rms that 
are peculiar to a special field or ty^e cf training \s called 
jargon. Every job, trade, or profession develops a jargon of 
its own. Persons who use these terms every day often forget 
that they may sound strange and confusing to others. As an 
aide works with professionals from many different fields, and 
with people from different agencies, he will soon pick up much 
of this language. When {or if) J^iVs^ed, he should be sure 
^ that others know what he is sa^ng; he should always make an 
effort to be understood and to speak clear^ly. Social-service 
workers should not assume the^t people will\accept them just 
because they use certain jargon • An aide-niay not sound as 
"professional" as some of his co-workers, but it is most un- 
professional to use jargon improperly. 

Likewise, while an aide should always try to understand the 
meaning of clients' language, he should not use it himself 
unless he feels comfortable doing so. 

A related problem is the terijlency in. social and other public 
agencies to refer to programs and agencies by letters - AFDC 
for "Aid to Families with Dependent Children," for example, 
TKis may be a convenient shortcut in the office, but do not 
ajfiflne that clients or persons in other fields will know what 
tr^ mean. 

Unspoken Communication . Sometimes misunderstandings arise not 
from what is said, but from what is not said.* Inner feelings 
or attitudes often show through in looks, gestures, or tone 
of voice. This so-called body language is a form of nonverbal 
communication. A person may be very angry, and though he tries 
hard not to show it, his anger often makes itself known to the 
person he is talking to, not by words, but in. such ways as an 
angry look or a clenched fist. The person who is angry is 
sometimes not aware that his listener is picking up the hidden 
message he is sending out. People ar'e extremely sensitive to 
these nonverbal or unspoken forms of communication. 

If an aide finds that he is having troubje getting through to 
people, it may„be that he is sending out hidden messages, in- 
dicating anger, unfriendliness, or a patronizing or "looking 
down" attitude. The people the aide is trying to reach might 
be responding to these inner feelings rather than to his words. 
All effective communication depends to a great extent on the 
worker knowing how he really feels, not on hDw he thinks he 
should feel. 



INTERVIEWING CLIENTS 

Much, In fact most, of what one does as a social-service aide 
may be considered interviewing, though not all talking with 
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people can be thought of as interviewing. If rfde iieets 
a client on the street by chance and stops to chal about ttie 
weather, he would hot thirjk of that conversation as an inter- 
View, Nor would he need, in this chance meeting, to necessar- 
ily act as a worker and discuss the client's problems. On the 
other hand, aides must not think that they have, to be in the 
office or have an appointment with a client in order to offer 
services. If the client had something important on his^mind, 
the aide might be passing up an important- opportunity to help 
if he refused to act as the worker in a chance meeting. 



Listening . Listening is one of the fundamenta'^ skills in in- 
terviewing. The first step in becoming a more effective lis- 
tener is to relax. By letting the client talk, the worker 
gets an idea of hovr-to formulate questions that the client 
should be asked, and also learns how to phrase questions and 
statements so the client will understand. Even if the aide's 
primary task is to get answers to a set of questions, he can 
probably learn most by letting the client talk rather freely 
at first. The client will usually answer many questions be- 
fore they are asked. What he says tind the way he says it,may 
often suggest the proper way df approaching him for additional 
information. 



Response to Client . One way for the aide to be sure he has un- 
derstood what the client is telling him is^ to feedback what 
he thinks the client said, thus giving the client a chance to 
correct the aide or to change what he said. However if the 
aide's feedback is critical of the client's behavior, then ' 
the client may change what he says to please the aide, al- 
though he will not necessarily mean what he says.' On the other 
hand, the aide's criticism may make the client feel^that he 
has to explain and justify his statements or his behavior in 
order to protect himself « 

The aide may not like some of the behavior of some 5f hi)S cli- 
ents. At this point, understanding individual differences in 
value systems becomes very important. The aide can like the 
client or be interested in helping him without approving of 
all his actions. If a client feels he cannot tell' an aide 
what he actually feels or does without being criticized, the 
worker will not be able to help himr 

If the aide is critical, he may stifle the client's conmiuni- 
cative ability •and the aide will not know whether the client 
is revising his statements in order to make the aide under- 
stand, or because he feels the aide wants him to or will not 
like him, otherwise. If he changes his statement to agree with 
what the social service aide wants, the new version will nofc 
truly reflect what he thinks • 
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Client's Release of Pent-Up Feelings , Most peop^ have experi 
enc^d a need at one time or another to release pent-up feel- 
ings. Clients in social-service agencies are no exception to 
this rule. Sometimes, before the client can examine the facts 
of his situation, .he may have to air his feelings or let off 
emotional steam. Once his feelings are out in the open, he 
can more honestly examine them, and his viev/s of himself or 
his problems may become more realistic. -The worker should 
encourage the client to express his true feelings. The 'way 
people feel is a fact for them, and an aide cannot change 
feelings by telling people they should not feel that way, • 



Asking Questions . Since most of the services offered by so- 
cial and economfc agencies are based on accurate accumulation 
and understanding of the facts a«d feelings presented by the 
client, social-service workers need to get as clear an under- 
standing as possible.' As previously brought out, there are 
many questions that do no^t need to be asked at all, since peo- 
ple win disclose them naturally, if given the opportunity to 
talk. This will happen quite often because of emotional pres- 
sure of the moment. 

0 

In the first interview, an aide's listening should be keyed 
to gettjng the answers to certain questions: why the person 
came to the agency; the problem he thought the agency could 
help with; what the problem is from his point of view; anc( 
the solution that he seeks. No matter how freely the client 
expresses himself, the aide will usually have to ask some ques 
tions in order to clarify for himself, as well as , for the cli- 
ent, the clienfs problem and the heJp he expects to get. 

" Probing vs. Prying. ^ It takes a lot of self-control to ask 
only those questions that are related to giving the client the 
help he n&eds, rather than following some interesting sideline 
in the client*s story< One needs to be careful to distinguish 
between probing {asking questions in order to get additional 
facts that we need) and prying (everyone knows what that is). 
One of the topics most often subjected to prying is that of 
the client's marital relationship. Thus, if a mother comes 
to the agency to request help in getting additional clothing 

, for children in school, and happens to mention that her hus- 
band is not much help in disciplining the children since he 
is running around^ the aide must not get sidetracked on the 
husband-wife relationship. Instead, the aide should try to 
deal with the immediate problem presented by the client. In 
future contacts, i t ma y beccmie important to ask questions 
about the marital problem, depending on the husband's prob- 
lems, the agency's program, and^the aide's assigranent* 

A social-service aide's sensitivity to the feelings of other 
people should help him to word questions in such a way that 
they are asked tactfully. The aide's manner, tone of voice, 
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and intent in askir.q the Question are more important than the 
exact way it is phraaed. As often as possible the aide must 
ask questions in such a way as to leave the client's pride 
• and self-esteem intact. 

For example,' a. social-service aide is interviewi|r« an unem- • 
ployed man whom he suspects is a hea.vy drinker. Trie aide 
needs to make some judgment^f how much of a problem his drink- 
ing is in order to offer th& most suitable service. Jhe aide 
might ask, "About how much do you drink per day?" Thus, the 
aide accepts the fact that the client drinks, and eliminates 
the need for, him either to confess that he drinks or to make 
excuses about his drinking. 

Focusing on the Ppoblem. A good general rule is to ask ques- 
tions for two pufposes: to obtain specifically needed inform- 
matian, and to direct the client's conversation into fruitful 
channels. 

This may seem to contradict- the statement previously made 
about listening. But the aide is listening for a purpose. He 
will try to understand what the client is asking so he. can be 
given help. 

. Sometimes it is necessary to help the client reiocus'on the 
main reason he came to the agency. An effective aide can get 
him back on the track with questions and with comments. Some- 
times the only -difference between questions and comments is 
in t^e inflection or pitch of the interviewer's voice. The 
aide's questions and comments can be a restatement of what he 
has said. They also enable the interviewer to ask, in effect, 
"ffliat Happened next?" For example, when the unemplo>cd man 
explains how he was misused at the employment office, the aide 
can make a brief comment sharing or supporting his indignation 
over this treatment. By doing this, the aide is then in a po- 
sition to ask further questions. ^bout the rest of what he needs 
to be told.' * ' \ 



RELATIONSHIP WITH THE CLIENT 

Everyth'lng said about communication, attitudes, listening, 
asking questions, and corranenting forms the basis of the social- 
service aide's relationship with a client. The relationship 
must be one of mutual confidence and cooperation. For the 
psychologist and some other professionals, the relationship, 
in and' of itself, may have great importance. But for the so- 
cial-service worker, the relationship/is formed for the pur- 
pose of offering the client a service. 



Effect of Agency . How much confidence and cooperation really 
exists between the client and the wbrker depends to some extent 




upon the kind of agency^in which service is oft\r»d, Wm'kers 
employed by locally-run anti poverty or other graee-roots orga- 
nizations can expect the most confidence and cooperation^ * 
since the client has some say (at least through his represen- ^ 
tatlves) in how the agency is rurt. In more authoritarian agen- 
cies, such as the^courts or correctional institutions, in which 
the cljent is offered services not by his own choice but be- 
* cause someone .Considers him a problem or feels that he has a 
problem, the client may not be fully cooperative. The begin- 
ning social -service aide must not be disappointed when this 
is thfrcase. 

It is the worker's, responsibility, to set the limits' of the 
relationship so that the client will not be deccivecjl into 
thinking that^ the worker can do more than his agency will, per- 
mit him to do. For example, if a tenant in a public-housing 
project is considered a problem by the management, it wQuld 
be unfair of the. aide to accept confidences of the client con- 
cerning illegal activities -or ather infringements of housing 
rules and regulations that the aide might need to Veport or 
use against the tenant. \ 



Competition Among Workers . ^ In most social and economic ser- 
vic6 agencies, tnere are several types^ of staff involved in 
contact with clients. Wherethere are social-service aides; 
and professional social workers, issues frequently arise ^bout 
who has the best relattonship'with the client - who knows most 
about the client,\ who understands the client best, or who the 
client feels more^ comfortable with. Such rivalry is not help- 
ful to the client. 

A home-vfsiting aide, for example, can become more friendljr 
with a client than the caseworker who sees the client only for 
a short interval at a time. But ther^ i-s no need for rivalry 
or jealousy between the aide and the caseworker. The services 
of each, should complement those of the other. The client is 
not private property, workers on all ^ levels' need to shape 
insights with one another to offer better service^ to clients. 

INTAKE SCRE£NING FUNCTIONS » ■ 

Intake, screening,* and information services^ are important in- 
dividual assistance skills to acquire. In all of these, the 
social-service aide will probably be the first worker in the 
agency to greet the client. The client's confidence in the 
agency's ability to help him will to a great extent depend - 
upon how the aide handles this first contact. All that has 
been said about establishing rapport, listening, showing in- 
terest and concern, apply here. 
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Intake Forms. Most ic-service agencies have some kind of 
,form to be filled out by the intake worker, or by the client, 
When agency contact Is begun. The questions, on the form can 
be usefuj in helping the worker to direct eonvprsation in such 
a way tJhat the, needed information caq^be obta^ined. It is to 
.the worker's advantage to be thoropgnV familiar with the form 
so 'that /he or- she can ask questions in tte order that they 
make jjense'in the. interview, rather than the order in which 
, they are ^Hsted on the form. ' Alsp, the worker may find it 
helpful 'to tvctnslate^sme of the phrases uied on the form so 
that" the client can answer more carefyllyi if the client is 
actually invotve^l in filling•^?ut the forms himself. 

If the client flroup is non-English-speaking, t^en the forms 
the c^^j^huie should be in the Unguffge^of the clients. In 
any dynanjfc^^iency, the worker tan feel free to bring this 
suggestion tojhis supervisor and to. expect that the agency 
will want itsvforms^to be useful rather than a'hindrance in > 
serving cli.ei\tsv>v Clients will also feel much more at ease 
"and welcome if an agency has made the effort to speak their 
language in this way. In these small ways, as well as in 
larger areas, agencies communicate their genuine concern for 
clients. * 



Identifying the Problem . In addition to setting the tone for - 
^tbe clietit's future relationship with the. agency, the 'aide 
will nped to develop the ability to quickly determine the na- 
ture of tht problem the client presents, and to make a judg- ^ 
ment aj)OUt what the next steps for himself and the clients are. 
This is not, an easy thing to do, since the problem presented, * 
like so many problems; may lead in many directions.* 

For example, the aide may be faced with a crisis ^ such as a 
fami^'s eviction because of ti on payment of rent due to the 
father's recent hospitalization for a terminal illness (one 
that will take his life). The children, the aide quick'ly 
learns, have not been able to attend school. The mother com> 
to the social service and talks" in depressed tones. She is, 
worried about the fact that the children are misusing school 
probably because she cannot face the more grave problems of 
her husband's expected death and their homalessness . .In this 
situation, the client needs help in pulling herself together 
and getting herself going again. She must have assistance in^ 
focusing on her problems, one at a time, 'starting with the most 
serious, or those requiring irmnediate attentiorl. It will be 
obvious to the worker that this client is overwhelmed by the 
seriousness of her very difficult problems. And, recognizing 
that she is at a standstill, the worker needs to become moY^e 
active and involved in making plans and carrying thpem out than 
he would be if the client were better able to cope with the 
problems by herself, or with ju?t a little help. . 
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Themes and Clues . Generally, the aide will, be r onnible for 
offering help with the problems for which the client requests 
aid\ No matter how involved the story, there is a certain re- 
curring theme'- a topic that the (Client keeps returning to* 
This th6me is usu'ally the worker's clue as to what the clierit 
needs or expects. Of course, the other maiw clue is what the 
client actually says he wants. The client's definition of a 
problem is important in offering service. 



Helping the Cliert Find the Solution . If a person develops 
his owp plan for solving, or at least dealing with, a problem, 
he is more likely to feel he ^ants to carry it out. If he can 
think out loud with someone he sees as being interested, under- 
standing, helpful, and uncritical, then he will feel better 
aMe to explore possible solutions to his problem.* 

One way to develop a plan for dealing with a problem is ask 
the client ±0 think of several ways in which the problem could 
be handled^ The aide could help the client to clarify his 
possible, solutions. Then the aid^ might get the client to 
Imagine for himself some of the outcomes or effects of each 
solution. If. the client' makes the choice himself from among 
several alternatives,^ he is more likely to act or to carry, out 
the plan. It is then his plan rather than the plan of the 
aide. 

INFORMATION GIVING 

Explaining Agency ^Function , Whert an aide and a client both 
.have a clear un'derstandingf about the problem and the possible 
help available, ^t is then the worker's rokft^o interpret or 
tell the client what the agency can do and how it goes about 
providing services,- The client is not interested ineverything 
the agency does - just those services whi(>h would be helpful 
'to him.- Don't bother him with a corftplete dayription of what 
the agen^" does. . ^ 

^It goes withoutsSaying that the worker who does intake inter- 
viewing must l^well aware of the services provided by the 
agency. That worker must know what the policies of the agency 
are; who is' eligible and under what conditions; how long it 
takes to get services or wf)ether there is a waiting list; and , 
witether there is any additional information the agency will 
need to collert from other^persons or grganizations . He must 
find out thes'e facts in orq^er to know whether a client is 
eligible, olr whether the agency Is able lo help him^ 



Reducing Red Tape in Emergencies . In the' case example off the 
family with the dying father -f&ci rig eviction, the ^worker*, 
being sensitive to the strain that the mother is under, would 
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not burden her further with a recitation of rfiles and regula- 
tions about the agency services. Chances are the worker would 
immediateJy begin to help the mother- qualify for emergency 
financial and housing assi/tance, if the worker's agency could 
offer such, helfx, Othep^^e, the. worker would help her to get 
such ser^^ice^^.Jrm-'dff^ agency by referring her to that 
agency. ^ % ^ . • 



The worker would short 
might include helping 
ply for financial help 
are in need: - In this 
forms to take home and 
questions on the forms 
cussing the problem so 
the facts that he does 
discussed. 



cut as much red tape as possible. This- 
her make put the necessary forms to ap- 
, and to prove that she^and her family 
case, the |/orker would not give her the. 
return at some later time. Many of the 
^uld have already been answered in dis- 
that the worker would need only tol:tiec1< 
not remember and those that were pot 



The worker should know which facts require proof or verifica- 
tion 'other than the client^s statement and^from what sources 
this ipformation is available and acceptable to the agency. 
From among the variotis ways that this proof can be obtained, 
the worker should be able. to, help the client choose the easi- 
est one for him. 



In the case example being discussed, the worker might call the' 
hospital to learn the details of the husband *s condition from 
the social -service worker assigned to the ward or department 
in which he fr^feeing treated. Or, if that is not possible, 
the aide might write a letter to the hospital asking for the 
needed information in order to make it easier for the client 
to complete the application and supply the missing facts. J 

While the^ worker is dealing mostly with the problem prg$ented 
by the client, that of getting the family rehpused, she might 
call the school and inform* teachers of the problem, reassuring 
them that the children will^ helped to get back to school. 
Thus the aide may help tp prevent oth6i: problems from occuring. 

REFERRAL TO OTHER AGENCIES 

Reasons for Referral . A future social-service aide will prob- 
alTly need to help many clients to use^other social agencies. 
Some cljents may not be eligible for t!,e services, or they 
may have problems that are not handled by the particular agen- 
cy from whic() they are seeking help. 

A social agency and its staff have a responsiWiity for heTp- 
.ing people with problefJis tha't are not the primary work of the 
agency. Their problems are no smaller because they are in- 
eligible for iiid or the service is inappropriate for meeting 
them. The social -serviitp worker has a concern with the whole 
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^people arn ;Kt snnt up into parts Itke work assign- 




person; 
ments. 



It is the task of the worl^ers .to put the client in touch 
or to. refer him to, other social agencies that have been set 
up to cope V/ith either some or all of his problems. Sometimes 
the worker will play the major helping role, part of which 
will be assisting the client to use resources outside the agen- 
cy. . ' 

For example, the workqfr may help the client primarily wHn a 
health proltflem of her ^oldest child. However, it may become ^ 
apparent that the family has a severe financial problem, and 
in fact, hais an income below the amount at which people are 
Considered eligible' for public assistance. The worker may 
continue to help the client plan for the care of the child 
and to cope with the family problems created by b sick chilli 
requiring muth attention from the mother. He can also inform 
the parents of their eligibili1:y for financial assistance, en- 
dourage them to apply if that is necessary, tell them how and 
where to apply," phone the worker in the welfare agency to make 
an. appointment, and help them to prove their eligibility if 
they request or need that assistance. ^ 

Freparing an Ineliciible Client for Referral . From the begin- 
ning of an intake interview, the worker may recognize factors 
that might keep the client from being eligible, such as living 
outside the geographical area served by the agency, or failing 
to meet income, age, or other requirements for service. As 
soon jas it becomes appaif*ent that the client is ineligTbld, or 
that the'^agency does not .provide service for the main problem, 
the* worker should begin to prepare the client to obtaMn ihe 
service of another agency. It is. of ten important to keep him 
from continuincL,^ tell the story that he wrll have to retell 
at the appropriate agency. ' , • > 

No matter What the wdrker does, ther^ will probably be some 
disappointment, even anger, when the client learns that the 
agency cannot help him. Tact, on the part of the aide, .is 
required in such cases% Often it takes a lot of effort for a 
client to come to an agency and to bring himself to the point ^ 
where he can ask for help.' To learn that the agency cannot 
help him may be very difficu'^t. The social-sevvioe aide sfiould^ 
be sensitive to the client's plight. Zt is the worker's job 
to be patient with the client who responds angrily to being 
pumed down. 

0 

Appealing pie Ineligibilitii decision. If the client feels 
that he is being unjustly treated by the aide or his agency, 
there ma^' be some way to help the* client appeal the dension. 
The worker should be aware of the proceduines for appeawng» - 
and should be ready to interpret these^ to ttrc^ client, to offer 
him help in making 3n appeal, or to suggest thj^t he seek the 
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help of groups (s'-^ci as a welfare recipients* league) that 
specialize in proteccirig the rights of applicants. If the 
client wants to talirto someone higher>r0, the worker should 
be prepared to arrange this interviewer to direct him to the 
higher-level staff member. This request is not a personal in 
suit to the worker,* and it should not be interpreted as such 
by the aide. 

Client protests of this sort should be regarded as healthy^ 
and should be courteously handled. A client who feels that 
he has b§en given a fair opportunity js better able to use 
other resources that are offered. 



Knowledge of Community Agencies . Considerable knowledge of 
community agencies is necessary if referral is to be skillful 
and helpful. To begin with, particularly in a large city, it 
is .difficult not only for the clients, but for workers as well, 
to have a full knowledge of available social resources. This 
involves more than having a city directory of social agencies. 

Most cities or counties do have a directory published by an 
association to which many agencies belong - a welfare council 
or council of social agencies. ^ If there is such a directory, 
the aide should familiarize himself with it. In addition, 
some neighborhoods in large citie^ have guides to agencies 
serving neighborhood people. If there are such guides avail- 
able and they are helpful in the neighborhood he serves, the 
aide ihould obidin a copy and .become acquainted with it. 

DevelopiriQ a'Resourae File . Beyond these useful listings, the 
worker will probably need to develop his. own resource fi.le, 
one "lat is specially compiled for the aide's clientele. It 
is \'.nply hot enough to know tn^t an agency exists and that it 
serves a certain client group. The aide must know whether ser- 
vices are actual.ly or iimnediately available, or if there is a 
waiting list of eligible clients for services. The worker must 
know durirg what hours services are offered, whether workers 
speak the foreign language that soi.,e of his ^ients might re- 
quire, etc. 

The a'tde must understand each e^.wncy and the way it works. 
Otherwise, he will not be able to make proper referrals. The 
best way to achieve this understanding is to visit each agency, 
talk with the workers, find out what it is doing, and how cli- 
ents can use the services^ of the anency. It is important that 
aides establish a good working relationship with the workers 
to whom they will be making referrals. If possible, it will 
help for aides to meet other workers in pp^son, rather than 
just over the phone. Above all, the aide must try to imagine 
that he is thj client using the a^ncy so that he will be 
able to help clients prepare themselves for this contact. 
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Form of Resource File . Once the worker has information about 
an agency, including his reactions and impressions, he should 
write it daim. . He cannot keep all this Information in his 
head. The aide should make a directory of services, perhaps 
a loose-leaf notebook, a telephone book, address book, a ca>d 
file, or whatever else he finds convenient to use. The infor- 
mation about each agency should include such items as: 

® Name, address, and telephone number of agency. 

^ Name, title, office number, and phone extension of person 
or persons to whom referrals are made. 

^ Hours the agency is open and when various services are pro- 
vided. (For example, a welfare agency may have a shelter 
open at all times, but its office for making public assis- 
tance applications is only open during daytime f^lours, Mon- 
day through Friday. ) 

Eligibility, including important facts about special groups 
served (age, income, residence, etc.). 

^ Types of problems handlld or Services offered. 

^ Public transportation routes to the agency. 

^ foreign languages spoken by workers. 

^ General impressions. 

In organizing a directory, the aide can use subject or problem 
headings. For example, file information about agencies deal- 
ing with housing problems together. Or the aide may find it 
easier to list all ag^^ncies alphabetically. In this case, 
the worker will have to remember the exact names of agencies. 

Resource Data Ccmmunication . A resource file is no good un- 
less it is up to date. It is very discouraging for a client 
to be sent to ai regency for services which were available last 
month but have been discontinued, tvery^few months, if the 
worker is not constantly in contact with an agency, he should 
call the intake worker of the agencies to which he makes re- 
ferrals and inquire about shifts in services, new services, 
hours, etc. 

While an cide may want to keep ? resource file that is easiest 
for him to handle, information auout resources also should be 
shared throughout the unit and recorded on a central unit file 
if possible. If an individual worker learns about a new ser- 
vice or a new group becomes eligible for an old service, he 
should spread the word systematically to other workers. This 
can be done either by an office memo, at a staff meeting, or 
in some other way generally used in the agency for sharing 
such information. 
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Referral - a BrokCM;o Service . Telling a client about a ser- 
vice is not the same"^ as' making a referral; the task of referral 
is seldom that simple. Referral is a brokerage service in 
which the social-servic€ worker sees that the client and the 
needed service get together. 

r 

It is often necessary *to work with, a client for some time be- 
for the client (and sometimes the worker) sees the need for 
a certain service. An example might be psychological care 
for a child who is constantly causing trouble in school. It 
Is not simply that the client lacks a knowledge of these ser- 
vices, but rather, that he needs to be helped to see that the 
child needs such care. 

On the other hand, the problem may be a matter of eligibility 
and of making sure that the client and his problem fjt the 
agency services. Sometimes there i-s no resource for the cli- 
ent. Or the problem may be to exert pressure as a worker, or 
to encourage a supervisor, the agency j or organized groups in 
the community, including groups of clients, to influence the 
agency to expand its services or make them available to new 
client groups. 

It may be necessary not only to help the client see the need 
for a service, but also to keep reassuring him of its ability 
to help him or his need for it, even after he is in touch with 
the aigency The aide may have to confer with workers in other 
agencies, not only to let them know that the client will be 
coming to the agency, but to learn about the contact he makes 
and ways in which the local staff may be able to encourage the 
client's best use of the services. ^ 

In making referrals, the aide should learn .what other agencies 
need to know about a client, ^'^^ides should be able to describe 
a client's problems clearly and concisely in a way that will* 
be most helpful to workers in the other agency. The aide need 
not describe all the details of his contact, but only what the 
other workers need to know in order to avoid having the client 
and the workers rehash in'^'ormation the original aide could 
have supplied. 

Normally, an aide will not make a referral (unless it affects 
the client's health and safety or that of others) unless he 
has the client pormissibn. The aide must cisk him if it is 
all right to tell tJie other worKer about the problems that 
the aide and client have been discussing . Often a referral 
serves as an introduction of the client to the other agency. 
Cn the other hand, it is preferable to have the client make 
iis many of the arrangements as possible with the other agency, 
for it offers him the chance to exercise his independence. In 
that case, and ideally, an aide's job is to help hin to antic- 
ipate what his contact with the other agency will be like. 
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HOME VISITING 



In addition to the individual services aides perform within 
the agency, they will probably be visiting some clients, in 
their homes. ' ^ 



Reasons for a Home Visit . There are many possible reasons for 
home visits, depending, of course, on the agency in which the 
aide works. If the client is olcl and/or ill, intake may be 
conducted in the home. An agency dedi canted to pr9viding ser- 
vice will axtend itself and consider the convenience of the 
client rather than that of the agency. It may, in terms of 
time, be more efficient to conduct interviews in the office. 
However, both because of what can be learned from a home visit 
and the feeling of -the client about a worker coming to him, 
the advantage of such a visit cannot be measured in terms of • 
time. 

Another reason for a home visit may be to accoromodate a client 
who would otherwise have to bring a number of small children 
with her to the office. Or, if the problem is one related to 
lack of household equipment or rundown housing, one .look is - 
worth a thousand words of description. The .home visit is im- 
, porta nt in understanding how a family functions, how well Ihe 
parents are able to:run the home, and tjie interaction among 
various fariiily members. The worker may also be able to meet . 
other family members, such as teen-agers, who may find it dif- 
ficu-lt to talk openly in an office'. . ^ , 



Behavior in a^Client's Home . While office interviews should 
be relaxed and informal , home visiting is likely to be even 
less businesslike. Even though an aide is there on agency 
business to find out some facts, or to get something accom- 
plished, he should be prepared to chat, or to accept a nup of 
coffee* allowing the client to be the host or hostess-. This 
helps the client feel that she is giving, rather than always 
taking the services the aide provide? . 

Take time to chat with others in the home or with frieiids who 
drop in. -Remember, it*s the client's home, and neighbors may 
drop in - in which case, workers have to. interrupt or discon- 
tinue their discussion. 

The social-service aide should either be invited by the client 
or ask and receive his permission to come. Aides have no au- 
tomatic r^ght of entry into a client's home* They should al- 
ways make sure that they never undertake an assignment in 
which a person's privacy is not respected. Workers hardly 
contribute to a person's sense of worth or his feelings of 
independence if h> feels that even his home is n6t his own. 
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When an aide visits in a home,, he may observe beIi>ior and 
conditions that may upset him. Sometimes, if a house is in 
utter disarray, the worker may not approve of the client's 
homemaking. The apartment may be extremely dirty^, and the 
hallways may reek with foul odors. 

tt may be that part of the work with a client will involve • 
helping in changing some of the observed behavlior. One good 
example would be severe physical punishment of children, or 
even child neglect. 

But workers will never be able to help the clic-nt^to change 
if they display a critical attitude in his home. This does 
not mean that aides cannot be frank with clients, when they 
are discussing problems, but aides must team to control them^ 
selves. Aides may be terribly upset by severe overcrowding 
and vermin - and should be. The client may ask the social 
worker to support his reactions to the dilapidated condition ^ 
of the building, but this is very different from delivering 
a sermon on cleanliness. 

While home visits are more relaxed, their purpose should not 
be forgotten. Once again, an aide is a worker with an assign- 
ment and no longer simply a friend. If the aide fails to ad- 
dress himself to the problems for which the client has sought 
help from the agency, he will be visiting neither as a friend 
nor as an aide. 



CONCRETE SfRVICES TO CLIENTS * 

Providing Qonovete services is sometimes looked upon a? »^e- 
quiring less skill than talking services. However, provision 
of concrete, services requires considerable* judgment and skill 
and cannot be performed in a routine manner. Often the offer-' 
ing of concrete services is accompanied by considerable talk- 
ing and counseling. 

Deciding 4^en to provide a service is an important judgments 
Generally, the aide should consider himself an enabler. He 
helps clients to do things for themselves , to make use of s'ome 
opportunity or resource, such as a clinic or a camp for the 
children. He backs up^clients, helping them to do those things 
that need doing. Thi5*n«ay take the form of verbal encourage- 
ment or advice and suggestions. ' Or it may involve physically 
Joing sdmething with the client. 

Escort Service . One thing a worker cari do is to accompany 
the client, or arrange for someone else to go with him, in 
order to increase the likelihood of his makifig the best use 
of services or using them at all. Escort service cnhbiea the 
client to keep his appointment at a clonic, fo visit a sick 
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child in a mentdl ?.c p^t:>\ some distance away, etc. 

Why would a client need an escort? He might be old or have 
difficulty traveling because of physical or mental disability. 
In this case, the escort can actually help to assure his safe- 
ty. The client may be a newccnner to the city, unfamiliar with 
the language and with systems of transportation. In such a 
case, escorting him one time can ser^ve to teach h^m how to get 
around better or to get there by himself the next time. 

The escort can also act as an interpreter at the clinic or the 
family service agency. The client may not be able to express 
himself because of lack of education or insecurity in a large, 
complex offidfe. Or the client maybe facing a very difficult 
situation, such as^' visiting a dying relative. In these cases, 
the escort may go along to provide emotional support. 

In many of these cases, the escort may only be necessary for 
a first, difficult trip, but in others, escorting the patient 
will have to be continued for several trips. ^ 

In providing escort services, the aide .should not hesitate to 
act for the client if he actually needs it, or seems unable 
to talk or to assert himself. But - n&ver aci for the cU^nt^ 
unlhss he cannot do it Tiimeelf. , It is best for him 'to do the* 
talking, and ask for what he wants. The companionship and 
presence of the aide may be just enough support for Y to 
carry this off Successfully. 

The aide can use the opportunity to learn more about how his 
client functions in the connunity, in contrast to how he pre- 
sents himself in the aide's office.- Also, serving as- an es- 
cort will enable the aide to familiarize himself witl^ a dif- 
ferent social agency and to learn, to some extent, what it is 
like to be/a client rather than a worker from another agency. 

Shopping . .Another Qonovete service may be^to shop witff the 
client to help. him get the mqj^t for his money. If this ser- 
vice is required of aides, inservice training' should <Jeal with 
consumer habits. ' 

In addition to general consumer know-how, the worker needs to 
be familiar wit,h "^the stropping nesourges in the contnirnity. 
This can be done by establishing and maintaining contact with 
local social-actidb groups thaj are concerned with consumer 
problems. "If shopping is one of an aide's assignments, his 
name should be on the mailing lists of all local consumer- 
service agencies. • . ^ " 



C hild Care . What to do with children while their parents 
handle family matters away from the home? This |s an ever- 
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present problem in r'.e sli^s of our cities. If the social- 
service aide has a continuing relationship with a family, the 
aide should be prepar^ed, at some point, to help the mother 
V/ark out long-rahge cire for the children.^ This may take such 
form as nursery school, day care, or Head Start. But, in a 
pinch, it may be necessary fbr the worker to stay with the 
children while the mother is on an important errand. 

Child care is never wasted staff time. First, ft really con- 
vinces the client of the agency's desire to be^ of help. Sec- 
ond, it provides an opportunity to observe home 14fe*, which 
should help the aide in working with the client* 

It is probably unnecessary to remind workers that they should 
merely be a stand by for the mother, rather than to try to 
bring about any changes in family routines, no matter how ur- 
gently tne> may be needed. Aides' should, therefore, get care- 
ful instructions from the mother concerning ^eefis of a.11 the 
children they will be caring for, including any special prob- 
lems, such as care for a sick child. Do not create, confusion 
and undermine the mother's role by failing to carry out her 
instructions. Onoe again^ reapeat the'oHent's privacy and 
authority in his or her own home* 

LIMITATIONS OF ItlDIVIDUAL SERVICES 

It is sometimes preferable to work with 'persons on a one-to- 
one basis. For example, the client who comes, to an agency 
wtth a problem that gives him embarrassment may feel more com- 
fortable talking in private w-ith only one person. Indeed, it 
is hard for soire people to talk about their problems with any 
outsiders. A person who feels particularly unloved or espe- 
cially unhappy at the time will probably profit from a con- 
tact in which he is the sole object of a worker's concern - 
in contrast to his being one of a group of persons served Hy 
the worker. 



T he Group as the Preferred Unit pf Contact . There are some 
very good reasons, based on efficiency or on offering better 
service, for using group, rather than individual, serv^'':es. 
For example, certain kinds of. activities,' such as explaining 
rules and regulations in public housing, ;or how to get infor- 
mation required of everyone who. applies for public assistance, 
can be easily handled In a groiip of clients*. Working with a 
group will save the worker's time, and sometimes the questions 
or problems that one client raises will help another to learn 
what is expected, required, or offered. 

Sometimes a person's prob"»ems stem from loneliness or are the 
result of his inability to get along with others in a group - 
«hc: family group » his neighbors, a community group. In those 
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cases, the best service, or at least an important >erv:oe, 
would be to offer him a change to practice or to iron out his 
way of getting along with others; or to give him a little ex- 
tra push in getting together with others, if he is shy and 
slow to^make contacts outside the home. Such group experi- 
ences with recreation, community education, etc, are helpful" 
for newcomers to the city. ' 

Sometimes the group is helpful in showing personr that others 
.have problems like them. People may feel less bad-off or less 
evil, perhaps, if others are in the same circumstances. The 
group is also a reality situation, for it may help the worker 
to see how the client ben^es in a group, which is more normal 
or more like everyday life than the worker-client interview. 
The group also provides a chance for the^client tr practice 
changes in behavior in a real situation. 



Social Action . Swie times, the agency works with a number of 
individuals who have the same problems. These can perhaps be 
hahdled on an individual basis, but it is less efficient and 
less permarjent to do so. For example, if many of the clients 
of a neighborhood service center have similar housing problems 
^uch as no heat, rat infestation, or peeling plaster, workers 
can help them to handle c^plaints individually - and some- 
tiaies an emergency such as no heat in winter needs immediate 
individual attention. 

Problems like these continue to happen to many individuals un- 
less some pressure {such as a grcjp of tenants complaining to 
city-rent agencies or conducting a rent strike) forces a land- 
lord to make the re^/airs, or toy)rov1de the missing services 
to a whole building or group of ouildings.^ .If many clients 
find shopping' prices in the. neiglfcorhood high, then individual 
budgeting won't help much. If a group of residents complains 
to the management and shjows where prices are higher than in 
other stores in the city, or (as a Ifist resort) pickets in 
front of the' s^ore or boycotts it, the prices may go down. 
These and other proj^iefiffs can only be solved through organized 
activities. Cy 

As has been shown^n this unit, there are many infdividual 
assistance skills an entry-level social and economic service 
aide must acquire to become an effective help to the clients 
he serves. 



View the film Law View from a Dark Shadow and discuss ' 
what attitudes you feel social-service workers should 
have about t .4ir jobs. ^ 
. ♦ 

^ beve^lbp a list. of the important factors to' keep in mind 
when communicating with a client on his f irst cojit/ict 

f 
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with a social-service agency. 

Role-play as a social-service aide interviewing a client 
who is askinij for financial help. Each student should 
have an opportunity to be both the aide and client. 

Debate the statemeRt: Social-service aides should solve 
the client's problem for him^ and not let the client choose 
his Ohm solution. 

Write a short essay on this question: When asking clients 
questions J what affect do you feel jargon and prying has 
icpmi the client-^aide relationship? 

Role-play the following individual assistapce'skills in a 
simulated social -service agency: » 

^ intake referral information giving 

^ screening , ^ home visiting 

In small groups, discu«s4Jow you would tactfully tell a 
client that he or she is not eligible for the services of 
your particular agency. 

Visit d local bOcial and economic service agency and inter- 
view a worker concerning the individual assistance skills 
he uses with clients. / , . - f 



Shaw the film Low View from a Dark Shadow^ and discuss with 
the cUcs how the atti tudes that social-service' aides have 
towards clients affects tf)e whole aide-client relationship. 

Have the class develop a list of the importan^actors to 
consider when communicating with a client on his first call 
to a social-service agency. 

Set up role-playing assignments *with social-service aides 
interviewing clients in. need of financial and/or emotional 
hel4). Each student should be allowed to role-play as a 
client-and as an aide^ - ^ 

Arrange to have the class debate such statements as: So- 

cial'Serviae aidf.s should solpe the client's problem for 
hifn^ and not lei Ihe client choose his own solution. 

r — 

Assign an essay on the following question: '^en asking 
clients questions 4 what effect do you feel jargon and pry- 
ing have upon the client-aide relationship? 
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^ Supervise role-playing exercises In the use the rolluw- ^ 
ing individual, assistance skills in a simulated sogial- 
service agency: ^ / 

intake referral , informatlon^givihg 

screening home vi'Siting 

^ Divide the class^into small groups, and have the students 
discuss how they V/ould tell a client he or she is not eli- 
gible for the services of their agency. 

^ Arrange to have the students visit a local social -service 
agency and interview a worker concerning the Individual 
assistance skills he uses with clients. ^ 



Low View from a Dark Shadow (Movie, 16n¥n, rental), Icdiana • 
University A-V Center, 1970. 

^ How to Conduct the Appraisal Interview (Programmed Instruction 
Book), Metromedia Anal earn, 1970. 

Interview, Social Worker (AuSio Tape, purchase). Imperial 
Jnternationa] Learning, 1969. 

Handling Complaints and Grievaric es Jphonodisc, purchase), 
Arr»eri can Management Assoctati on , 1966 . ^ 

Understanding^^Human Behavior: A>Guide for Health Workers , 
M. E. Milliken, Delmar Publishers, 1969. 

Successful Living , E. M. Peterson, Allyn and Bacon, 1968. 

Permanent Poverty; An American Syndrome , B.* B. Seligman, 
Quadrangle Books, 1556. 
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INFLUENCES ON PEOPLE 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES ■ 



^1 



1. 'Abilityto urfderstand how social and physical needs serve 
to direct behavior. 

2. Ability to display a knowledge of the* balancing processes 
that serve to regulate people's needs. 

^ 3. Ability to distinguish between the physical and social 
needs of individuals. 

4. Auility to compare tne^ effects of physical drives with 
social drives on influencing people. 

5. Ability to restate the. need^, interests, values, and emo- 
tions thar influence the way people behave. 

6. Ability to apply in a job. situation, knowledge of the var- 



ious fafetors which influence people. 



CONTENT 



INTRODUCTION 

No matter how carefully tht? growth and development of a per- 
son's abilities" and other personality characteristics are 
traced, we still need to understand the motivation behind 
people's act5.. Social-service workers, like everyone else, 
need to know what forces cause them to do what they do. They 
should also be aware of what other forces may stop them from 
using their abilitiesto the full. In this' unit, we will 
explore the pattern of motives that influence the way people 
behave. 
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Mati vati on f lyxn M : ; ^ ' n.. GociaV-service workers should realize 
that people qp more' Ihua just 'respond to stimulation in their 
immediate enyironrrtentv Our behavior is more than -a mechanical*''''^ 
reaction to such external . forces. We all have drives and needs 
which in theirWn right propel us tcacljion. These motivating 
, factors all affect each of us in unique way. Consequently, 
we perceive tneyorld through our own individual pattern of 
values. Even the outside stimuli that^act upon us are^in turn 
affected by th6 patterns of;drives and needs which are active 
within us at any moment. 



Balancing Inner:^Needs and External Demands . As. human beings, 
we are constantly trying to adjust to life. Some of u^ are 
moi*e successful than others. This adjustment is a constant 
process of attempting to balance our inner needs with the de- 
mands placed on us by our, physical and social environment. No 
human can fully escape some degree of frustration and stress 
in trying to maintain this balance. Our mental health is de- 
termined not so much by the amount of frustration and conflict 
in our lives, but tjy whether or nbt we deal with^ these factors 
in a realistic and constructive way. Students of the field of 
social-service peed to -ask these, questions: 

° Why do people search for food, water, or a place to rest 
when they are hungry, thirsty, or tired? . 

° Why do s^bme men obey, the law and others defy, it? 

^ Why do some students enp^^g^tically apply th-emselyes to 

their school work while other studenfe^ prefer to' loaf? 

/, 

^ Why do some people have tq work at two or threej'jobs, 
'while others are content to be idle? 

The answer tb each^of these whys involves a' problem of moti- 
vation, y ^ 

Need for Understan ding Behavidr . KnowiM why, people behave 

•eas of pubFic service. ^ The experiencec 



is useful in all areas of pubTic service. The experienced 
teacher makes learning easier .and more effective by relating 
it to the jbludents' needs* The manager in any social-service 
group is frequently called upon to apply his knowledge of hu- 
man motives\ He finds this knowledge necessary in his attempts 
to meet employee's basic personal needs, preserve agency peace, 
and maintain the del ;ry of services to the public at a, high 
pea-k of efficiency, roople in the social services especially 
need' to understand why people behave as they do. To some ex- 
tent, we all appraise almost unconsciously the needs,, inter- 
ests, values, and motives that influence tne way people behave. 
But. when we say ihat an individual is aiotivated in certain 
ways, what do we really mean? What is actually happening, 
biologically (physically) end psychologically, within the 
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individual? These .^sti^>ns are explored in the following 
sections. 



Behavior Influenced by Goals , With the exception of simple 
reflex behavior, definite internal conditions called motives 
serve to direct people toward certain goals. Motives can be 
inborn or learned, or a combination of the two. If a person 
thinks back over his own behavior during the day, he will see 
that all of it is directed toward some goal, if o.ily the en- 
joyment of a rest from pursuing other goals. When we wake up, 
it may take a strong motive for us to leave our comfortable 
beds. Perhaps hunger pangs will win out, aided by the smell 
of coffee or bacon, 

A more complex aim for which one might be striving is ge' ng 
to school on time. This in turn involves such goals as h n- 
ing about this unit, graduating from high school, and the even- 
tual long-range goal of entering a career. In this example, 
it might be an entry-level position in social-service. A long- 
range goal then, of studying this unit is to secure employment 
in social-service. Thus, as can be seen, human motivation is 
highly complex. 

The first part of this unit deals with physical motives; that 
is, those bodily needs such as hunger and thirst. The second 
half of this unit will consider the needs learned through ex- 
periences in living; the so-called psychological and social 
motives of behavior. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL MOTIVES FOR BEHAVIOR 

Biological Drives - Survival Mechanisms , Physical drives 
originate in the bodily needs of the human being, and conse- 
quently are often referred to as biological drives. These 
drives motivate the behavior of every human being in directions 
that are meant to lead to satisfaction of those needs. For 
example, the hunger drive motivates people to seek food which 
Is necessary for survival. Failure to satisfy biological 
drives will result in impaired health, or even death. 

It is generally agreed that the biological drives are inborn. 
They are present in every living organism from birth. All men 
have the same physical needs for survival. Despite their im- 
portance, the biological drives are by no means thoroughly 
understood. 

The following distinctions should be made: 

^ ^52*lHiL " ^"^y condition of the human that affects his readi- 
ness ts start a sequence of behavior; 
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® drive - an arz^.^y con^'ition of the huir in; 



goat - an end-state or reward toward which the motivated 
sequence is directed, and by which the seouence of actions 
is completed. 



Biological Drives - Balancing Mechanisms . Though they vary in 
intensity, all of the biological drives are balancing or reg- 
ulatory mechanisms which help maintain the physical balance 
of the individual. This tendency of the human body to main- 
tain an internal biological stability is a result of the ac- 
tivity of the nervous system and other biological factors, as 
well as certain chemical glands. Whenever an internal state 
of the body is disturbed, tensions are produced which motivate 
the goal-seeking activity of the individual. That behavior 
ceases only when the end-state (reward) is attained and bio- 
logical stability is restored. Failure of the human body to 
maintain this internal balance will eventually result in sick- 
ness or death. 

Of course such biological needs can never be satisfied perma- 
nently. Man's nervous system is capable of perceiving very 
small physical changes. These internal changes serve as clues 
to a change in his biological balance. He can, following such 
clues, anticipate bodily needs (such as changed environment, 
medical care, etc.) to prevent further discomfort. This ten- 
dency is present in every human being. It involves an active 
effort to establish a physical environment that is as constant 
as possible. 

Now that the physical drives have been shown to be a balancing 
process, we can examine the specific biological drives, and 
vheir influence on man. 



PHYSICAL NEEDS OF MAN 

Hunger Driv e. The need for food has probably received more 
scientific attention than any other. Yet, the answer to the 
question of what mak?s people feel hungry is still something 
of a mystery. The need for food rests upon the fact that food 
substances are used up in the blood. When the food level 
reaches a certain point, man eats just enough to satisfy his 
physical need for food. This drive is self balancing, since 
people normally do not eat either too little or too much at 
one time. While it was once thought that stomach contractions 
produced the need for food, evidence has shown that this is 
not tiie case. Human beings have reported being hungry just 
after eating a big meal. Most surprisingly, people who have 
had their stomachs surgically removed have reported normal 
hunger pains! There is no easy answer to explain hunger feel- 
ings. 
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Some findings suggest that the origin is cherr.iLu' n nacure. 
It may be that a number of complex mechanisms result in the 
hunger drive. One fact that cannot be denied, is that hunger 
can direct behavior. This behavior usually results in nan 
getting food. His internal physical state is balanced 17 
eating when hungry. 



Thirst Drive . Man can go for weeks without food, but he can 
survive for only a few days without water. Dryness of the 
mouth and throat contributes to thirst. But the craving for 
thirst can be satisfied only in part by relieving the source 
of dryness in the mouth. Just as stomach contractions provide 
only a part of the hunger drive, so dryness in the throat pro- 
vides only one component of the thirst drive. 

The thirst drive is a regulatory function which strives to 
maintain the water content in the body at a constant level. 
There are many factors which contribute to this complex bodily 
drive, including: nervous system responses; dryness of the 
mouth, throat, tongue; and the concentration of salt and other 
chemical substances in the body fluids. 

Much more study needs to be done before a complete understand- 
ing of all the factors involved in the thirst drive are known. 



Need for Air . The need for air is the most intense of ell our 
physical drives. This need for air must be continually satis- 
fied. Serious damage can occur to the human nervous system 
if the brain is without oxygen for as brief a period as one 
minute. A lack of air can result in what is called oxjgen 
starvation. When oxygen starvation occurs in a high altitude, 
a unique sort of drunkenness or confusion results from the 
lack of carbon dioxide. The person so affected r ly lose con- 
trol and shout, fight, or burst into tears. Memory is impaired 
and the senses function poorly. The person may be weak in the 
legs, yet feel perfectly confident in his abilities - often 
failing to recognize the seriousness of his condition, although 
behavior is drastically influenced. 



Fatigue and the Need for S leep. The need for sleep seems to 
depend upon many factors such as chemical balance in the 
muscles of the body, injury to certain parts of the brain; 
learned responses. Even cultural factors influence this basic 
need. In Mexico, for example, the national culture influences 
most Mexicans to have a daily siesta. 

Studies have shown that humans begin to function less effi- 
ciently the longer they go without deep. Son^e simple tosks 
can be accomplished by people who have gone for as long as 
100 hours without sleep. However, for any complex task the 
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individual's perforniance drops off significantly after 30 
hours without sleep. With few exceptions, most individuals 
require from six to nine hours of sleep daily. While this 
relatively constant a.^iount of sleep appears to be based on 
bodily needs, more work needs to be oone in this area. 



Sexual Drive , Although sexual drives are physical in origin, 
they have profound effects on man's social environment. The 
restrictions or taboos of society upon the various foriis of 
sexual expression are firmly rooted in our laws and social 
conventions. Although the sex drive is necessary the sur- 
vival of the human race, it is not absolutely essential to 
any single individual. But behavioral scientists tend to 
agree th-at sexual satisfaction is conducive to achieving the 
best physical and psychological health. 

The sexual drive in the male appears to be governed primarily 
by substances produced in his body called hormones. These 
hormones are responsible for maintaining a relatively constant 
drive state. Unlike many animals which mate only during peri- 
odic cycles, man is capable of mating throughout his grown 
life. Most men reach the peak of the sexual urge in their 
late teens and this peak begins to decline in the early twen- 
ties. This falling off of sexual urge is again related to a 
decline in the quantity of honnones secreted. However, social 
factors do influence the sexual level of each man. Contrib- 
uting factors do include family life, mate, and career inter- 
ests . 

The sexual drive in the female is much more complex than that 
of the male, and the glandular and social basis of the sexual 
drive in the female is also much more complex. The female 
hormonal secretion is influenced by monthly changes in her 
bodily functions. The female can only become pregnant during 
a few days of each month. In the female this period usually 
occurs about halfway between her menstrual periods. 

Social factors are even more important in regulating the sex 
drive of women than of men. Despite the current v/omen's lib- 
eration movement which seeks equal opportunity for all, re- 
gardless of sex, the fact remains that many females in our 
culture are brought up with a prejudice against sex. Many 
girls are taught that sex is bad^ or that the sexual drive 
should be ignored. These concepts, the result of centuries 
of society's established rules of behavior, influence how a 
young woman feels about sex even after she is married. Many 
studies have shown that unpleasant sexual experiences, as well 
as feer of sex, can make a woman unable to adjust to her mate, 
even though she may be perfectly normal biologically. 



Pain as a Drive. Pain can also serve to motivate a person. 
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as anyone who has touched a hot pan car. testify. Pain has 
important physical significance since most harmful situations 
produce pain as well as injury. Therefore, in seeking to 
avoid pain, a person also tends to avoid being hurt. The need 
to avoid pain, and to help protect others from it, has become 
one of the most important motivating forces in the history of 
man. It might be the reason why many people chose to work in 
public safety or social-service occupations. 

Pain is often closely related to the general emotional setting 
in which it occurs. People who are having problems in trying 
to adjust to life often respond to pain differently. 



Temperature as an Influence on Behavior . The reactions of our 
body to temperature differences are separate responses. Peo- 
ple do not usually want to be too hot or too cold. Again, our 
body constantly strives to keep itself regulated. When a per- 
son feels cold, bodily activity is stimulated. This increase 
in activity warms the person up. When he feels hot, perspi- 
ration begins to cool the body. Internal physical changes 
occur. The arteries at the surface of the body increase in 
size, allowing more blood to be exposed to the outer surface 
of the body. The opposite occurs when one is cold. The blood 
flows into deeper tissues where it will not be exposed to the 
cold. All of these changes occur automatically. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL MOTIVES FOR BEHAVIOR 

Psychological and Social Drives . It should be readily appar- 
ent that the biological drives have a direct and fundamental 
effect on human motivation. However, it must not be forgotten 
that man is most importantly a social animal. Other individ- 
uals have to be considered in almost everything a man does. 
In fact, most of life's joys and sorrows are shared with, or 
caused by relationships with other people. 

The origins of psychological or social motives are as complex 
and difficult to understand to a psychologist as to the layman. 
Two main possibilities exist for the origin of human social 
motives as we find them: 

^ Social motives are innate or in he rited. Man everywhere 
seems to have certain psychological needs which he ex- 
presses to other people in his particular culture. Exam- 
ples of such needs include the need for security and the 
need for approval. Although these needs are sometimes over- 
whelmed by other needs, their satisfaction is nonetheless 
essential to an individual's healthy development. Are 
these needs present at birth? The viewpoint that social 
motives are inherited is not widely accepted today. A 
more accepted belief is the following: 
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^ Social motivsr aaa u.r^^d in the course of social be- 
kavior. People oTteri do things to please other people. 
Humans learn to attach reward values to formerly neutral 
objects. Previously neutral objects become symbols of re- 
wards. Anyone who has ever studied for grades or worked 
for money will attest to that. Symbolic rewards can take 
the shape of a calm or soothing voice that once comforted 
an individual. Such behavior may continue to assume an 
award value in later life. This behavior v/as acquired 
through his early experiences with other people. 

By a similar process a human learns to avoid certain peo- 
ple, words, or objects which have come to be associated 
with painful experiences. Even when one is unaware of the 
reasons why he is being rewarded or punished, the very pro- 
cess influences his behavior. Behavior which is rewarded 
is more likely to occur again in the future than unrewarded 
behavior. All socialized human beings seek out and are 
motivated by symbolic rewards of some kind. 



Social Factors in Motivation . The need for social approval is 
present to some extent in all humans. A social-service worker 
needs to be aware of this. Individuals seek social approval 
not only from co-workers, but also from the people with whom 
they come into contact. Different cultures exhibit different 
social motives because people in different cultures learn dif- 
ferent values in relation to their local society. One*s tone 
of voice, or even his choice of words may be culturally influ- 
enced. For instance, when an American worker might say, "fe 
goodl"^ the French worker might say, '*Be wise\''y the Scandina- 
vian says, ''Be friendly''^ and the Apachp Indian says, ''Ilo, that 
is not the Apache way J' As can be seen, each culture has its 
own way of influencing an individuaVs behavior. 



Values as Motives . Each of us is motivated by his own person- 
al value system. It is important to remember that individuals 
have different sets of values. Human motives are often clas- 
sified according to the importance they have in one's life. A 
person*? value system may change as he acquires new experiences. 

There are those who disagree v/ith the values of the establish- 
ment. They tend to seek social approva** within a segment of 
society that believes in the same values. Occasionally, such 
groups will help to break through the apathy of tne people. 
Social and political change is often started by such groups. 
Group values can, therefore, have an important influence on 
society. 



Interests as Motive s. Every human has interests in someone 
or something.' Interest is a pleasurable experience that 
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accompanies some telii^ior. Usually, one becomes interested 
in the things one can do well and enjoy doing. However, an 
individual is seldom seriously interested in any activity in 
which he repeatedly fails. Those individuals planning on 
working in the educational field should be particularly aware 
of this. How interested can an individual be in staying in 
school if he has only experienced failure or ridicule? The 
development of individual interests - and the degree to which 
these interests motivate human behavior, is directly related 
to our need for self-approval. 

Curiosity is a closely related need. Man, like many animals, 
appears to be naturally cur'ious. Man's motive to explore some- 
times gets him in trouble. For example, teachers sometimes 
discourage curiosity. Curiosity, however, is a valuable mo- 
tivating force when it is properly channeled, and can lead to 
new discoveries and the advancement of mankind. 



Psychological and Social Motivas in Balance . Previously, in 
this unit, the concept of the balancing mechanisms in the 
physical motives was explored. Man's psychological and social 
motives operate as balancing mechanism in much the same fash- 
ion. 

Excessive psychological needs compel a person to satisfy these 
drives. The individual is motivated to create and maintain a 
stable social environment - one in vhich such needs as love, 
security, approval > prestige, and knowledge, are fostered and 
developed in such a way as to maintain this constant state. 
Th'* adult can satisfy his biological needs fairly easily in 
today*s society; it would seem that now the primary driving 
force behind hur.;an behavior appears to be the drive to satisfy 
his psychological needs. 

It is not that easy today to satisfy all the psychological or 
social goals. There is more to life than just reducing ten- 
sions. As a part of growing and developing, new tensions are 
constantly being created, making the balancing mechanisms a 
very complex model of behavior. How we deal with these ten- 
sions will influence our individual behavior. Rather than 
constantly trying to escape tensions, the mature adult tries 
to cope with them, or at least tries to reduce them by chan- 
neling them toward new and higher goals. Life without experi- 
encing any needs would be pretty dull. 



STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 



Through individual study (for example, reading programmed 
texts such as the Biological Basis of Behavior: a Pro- 
grain) J explore articles on motivation and needs. 

Discuss in small groups the meaning of such terms as: phys- 
ical and social needs, goals, and motives. 
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^ View films such as, Vnconoious Motivation, ar J CHcis in 
the classroom. Show how motives influenced the behavior 
patterns of the individuals portrayed. 

^ Depict a typical situation by role-playing, as for example, 
a client talking to a social-service aide and applying for 
financial assistance. Illustrate how cultural differences 
can influence psychological or socially learned motiv?s. 

^ Prepare a paper on the reasons why a person is a better 
social service employee if he understands motivational 
factors, 

^ Arrange for a meeting with a psychologist or guidance coun- 
selor and ask him questions about the differences between 
physical and psychological motives. 

^ Write a short summary of physical motives, explaining the 
human balancing mechanisms- 

^ Write a short summary of the psychological, or social mo- 
tives discussed herein, explaining the human balancing 
mechanisms. 

^ Discuss in small groups, those motives you consider inher- 
ited, and those you consider learned. 

Have class discussions, led by social-service workers, 
about the reasons why it is important to understand moti- 
vational factors on the job. 



TEACHER Arrange for small group discussions of key points in this 

MANAGEMENT unU, for example the physical and social needs, goals, 

ACTIVITIES and motives. 

Divide the class into small groups and conduct role-playing 
situations, such as: A client is talking to a social-ser- 
vice aide about his eligibility for financial assistance. 
Show how cultural differences influence psychological or 
social motives. 

^ Invite experts in the fields of human behavior to talk to 
your class. Have them discuss topics such as the biolog- 
ical and psychological motives for behavior. 

^ Have the students write short essays on the physical and/or 
psychological motives and how they direct behavior. 

^ Encourage individual study in the area of motivation and 
needs. 
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** Show films on i^.c .'ati :n, such as Unconscious MotivaUon 
and CHsis in ihs Classroom. Have students talk about 
movies they have seen illustrating how needs influence 
behavior. 

* Assign a unit paper to discuss reasons why understanding 
motivational factors can make one a better social service 
employee. 



RESOURCES Biology , Samuel Rapport and Helen Wright (editors), Simon & 

Schuster, 1971. 

Introduction to Learning and Motivation , William C. Brown Co., 
1970. 

Crisis in the Classroom (Movie, 16mm), Doubleday, 1968. 

Introduction to Psychology , 2nd Edition, Norman L. Munn et. 
al., Houghton Mifflin Company, 1969. 

Human Motivation: A Symposium , University of Nebraska, 1970. 

Unconscious Motivation (Movie, 16mm), Associated Films. 

Human Needs and Social Order, Ronald Fletcher, Shocken Books, 
T969: 

Biological Basis of Behavior: A Program , F. S. McGuigan, 
Prentice Hall, 1963. 

Secondary Motivation, One, Personal Motives , Josef Cohen, 
Rand McNally, 1969. 

Anthropomophic Criminal (Movie, 16mm, rental), Indiana Univer- 
sity A-V Center, 1970. 

The Structure of a Motive (Audio- tape, purchase), McGraw-Hill, 
1967. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL SKILLS 



-':^'io3 



Here are the contents of Unit 7 of the Social -Services group. 
We suggest a careful reading of it before you read the text. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
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Unit 




CROSS-CULTURAL SKILLS 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



1. Ability to differentiate between race and culture. 

2. Ability to evaluate the effects culture has upon one's 
self, one's community, and one's country. 

3. Ability to understand how cultural influences affect in- 
dividual behavior. 

4. Ability to communicate effectively with individuals from 
different cultures. 

5. Ability to use cross-cultural training exercises to be- 
come more sensitive to cultural differences between and 
wi thi n groups. 

6. Ability to acquire positive feelings for the worth and 
dignity of all individuals. 



INTRODUCTION 

An awareness of cultural differences and group behavior is 
necessary for two primary reasons: 

° First of all, many individuals from all cultures found in 
the United States are employed in the area of public ser- 
vices, particularly at the county, state, and federal levels 
of public service. So che chances of coming into contact 
with people from different cultural backgrounds other than 
your own is great. 
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As an employer; ^h'; so^'ial service institutions have led 
the fight to insure equal opportunity for all, regardless 
of racial or ethnic background or sex. Consequently, the 
backbone of the social-service field is d richly varied 
and diversified one. 

° Secondly, an entering employee should have knowledge of, 
and sensitivity for, different cultural backgrounds, since 
many fields in social-service bring entry-level employees 
into frequent and direct contact v/ith cultures different 
than their ov/n. Public servants need to acquire appropri- 
ate factual information about dpop"' ^ different cultures. 
They must realize the dignity md basic rights o1 

all people. 

Due to many complex reasons, such as poverty and general socio- 
economic conditions, miner -ty cultures are focal points for 
social-service contact. Social welfare, neighborhood worker*, 
probation, and correction service aides are a few examples of 
entry-level positions that often come into frequent contact 
with cultural minorities. 

The purpose, therefore, of thi:^ section on cultural differ- 
ences will be to translate these differences into a climate 
of healthy awareness to better the human condition for alK 



RACE AND CULTURE 

Before any discussion of cross-cultural skills can be made, 
the distinction betv/een race and culture must be made. 



Race. Mankind has been classified as having three primary 
divisions or rdtcas: Caucasian (white), Negroid (black), ^nd 
Mongoloid (yellow or red). Skin color is a particular charac- 
teristic of race, as indicated by the colors in parentheses. 
Race "is 3 biological concept. However, social attitudes af- 
fect the feelings individuals have about people of different 
races . 

Human beings are all basically alike. Within this species, 
the term race applies to relatively large groupie of persons 
who possess common hereditary traits. These racial subdivi- 
sions all come from the same species - homo capiens. 

Due to migrations and other mixing factors, there are no pure 
human races.. In fact, ^here is probably more variability be- 
tween different people within the same race than there is be- 
tween races. It would be biologically correct to say that to 
some extent every man is a mixture or hybrid. 

Racial purity has been a basis for claims, of racial superiority. 
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Such claims display an ignorance of the historical develop- 
ment of man. Race is simply a term used to describe large 
groups of men with similar physical characteristics. 



Culture refers to the man-made environment. It is his skills, 
tools, folkways, and customs. Culture can refer to a group 
of people, a nation, or a community. 

The things or objects particular to a certain group are its 

material culture. 

Ideas, beMefs, and attitudes incorporate normaterial culture. 
Value systems may be a nonmaterial element. Even the behavior 
patterns of certain people can be considered as cultura'' non- 
material differences. 

Cultural development is not dependent upon race. It is the 
total way of life of any society. Culture is the sum of all 
common experiences shared by individuals within a group. 



Cultural Change . Cultures are not static, "^hey grow and 
change. As they change, they affect man and society. Cultures 
spread and grow for a number of reasons. For examp'^e: 

^ Concepts such as time and language spread because of their 
practical appeal. 

^ The theory :^ ^.volution has grov/n because of its intellec- 
tual appeal 

Movies, art, scuiptu; , and music spread because of their 

artistic and sensory ippeal. 

The rapid rate of travel today helps to foster cultural change. 
As more people travei to new places, they take their old ideas 
with them and pick up nev; cr.es from the places they visit. 
This process results in a cross-cultural exchange. 

^ Geographical factors may help or hinder cultural change. 
Mountain ranges and deserts may hinder cross-cultural fer- 
tilization. Rivers, roads, and airways, however, often 
foster cross-cultural experiences. 

^ The political climate of a country will affect cultural 
change. President Nixon's trip to China and Russia in 
1972 was a good example of sharing cultural experiences. 

^ Language can help or hinder cultural spread. 

^ Even wai' cb' l>e a source of ctUural Change. Thousands of 
Americans v^re exposed to different cultures in World Wars 
I and n, i.o ea, and Vietnam. 
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All of these factors contribute to the changipcj ,^i:ure of all 
cultures. Some change more slowly than others. Members of 
one culture might try to cling to the old watj of doing things. 
They are comfortable and secure with a particular cultural 
style. One must be aware, however, that in a changing world 
there is no room for an unchanging culture. 



CROSS-CULTURAL AWARENESS 

Cultural Diversity . There are many cultures within America. 
Cultural diversity is one cause for prejudice. One's way of 
life is influenced by one's cultural foundation. Culture 
shapes an individual's ideas about life after death. It causes 
some men to wear a tie, ^^^e a bone on a string. Some people 
walk propped up on heels three inches high, others go barefoot. 
People stick metal rings through their earlobe, or nose. It 
is culture that detennines these particular behavior patterns. 



Cultural Competitio n. Cross-cultural experiences can lead to 
cooperation, competition, or conflict. If each group is co- 
operating, society usually has fewer problems. Competition 
can be beneficial, if the result is to bring about better ser- 
vice or improve efficiency. However, competition can be harm- 
ful when people from a particular culture are consiste'ntly the 
losers. When any individual group is unable to compete for 
iobs, houses, or a decent standard of living, the typical reac- 
tion is predictable. They reject competition and substitute 
force and violence to achieve goals. 



Feelings of Cultural Superiority . Some people tend co believe 
that their group and culture i^ <:imerior to all others. They 
feel that they have the best culture, ^f a stranger has dif- 
ferent ways of behaving, some people will assume that the 
stranger is peculiar, threatening, or undesirable. People 
tend to view their own way of behaving as natural or normal. 
The result is that other people's ways are labeled unnatural 
or abnonna'i . 

Another factor in forming attitudes of cultural superiority 
is a lack of objectivity. In many cases, individuals tend to 
judge another culture by their own standards, rather than the 
standards of the culture being judged. Their value judgments 
are therefore unnecessarily biased. This is not the correct 
way to evaluate another culture. The culture must be evaluated 
on its own terms, by answering the question, "Is it meeting 
the needs of its people?" In this manner one can come to 
appreciate the v/orth and dignity of every human being. 

There are a number of reasons for the existence of culturally 
biased altitudes. Isolation can be a factor. People may grow 
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up in a srnall comm'jrr/ and not be exposed to othe^ cultures* 
The school may only reflect the iocal culture of the community. 
The child rnay only be taught the attitude of one culture 
through the educational system. Media may strengthen his cul- 
tural attitudes. Television, for example, might show Indians, 
or foreigners in ways which make thfoni look ignorant, ^ridicu- 
lous in behavior, or stereotyped in dress, etc. One nas only 
to think of the Lone Ranger* s sidekick, Tonto; Charlie Chan; 
or Amos and Andy to understand how th(^. media can influence 
cultural bias. 



Many Cultures or One Culture? Contemporary opinion holds that 
the American melting pot did not melt. Pother, Americans - 
immigrants all - have tended to ider^tify vith their national 
citizenship by retaining their subnationa'i v)ff il iations as 
hyphenated Americans; i.e., Irish-American. Polish-American, 
Mexican-American, Chinese-American, etc. By largely rejectin^i 
integration into a single American group, ard retaining segre- 
gation into distinctive groups, Americans ha/e apparently de- 
cided upon separate cultures, rather than blending as a unit 
into a common mold and one culture. 

Cultural pluralism in America essentially involves the reten- 
tion of separate ethnic, geographic ^ and racial identities. 
These cultural differences are sometimes convenient categories 
for prejudicial labels* 

The United States must be committed to tho mixture of separate 
cultures as a significant value in our traditional way of life, 
A philosophical commitment to our stated constitutional ano 
legislated Ideals is not sufficient. Such a commitrienl in 
theory must necessarily be accompanied by an even greater corri- 
rnltment in practice lest our hallov^ed creed of ^^Liberty and 
justice for alV^ should become only a hollow sham. T^ere is, 
as yet, no real unity within the diversity which our n^any cul- 
tural and ethnic groups represent. Instead, minorities still 
excluded from the mainstream of American society are striving 
to establish an identification and a feeling of pride ^^ their 
own heritage. Simultaneously they are becoming Increasingly 
more insistent on '^\ill -scale participation on equal term'^ in 
the ordinary affairs of American life. Prejudice and discrim- 
ination against cultural minorities continue to work against 
human fulfillment, b^it must be superseded by principleu thought 
and equality. 

The public service worker can play a significant role in regards 
to cross-cultural awareness. His relationships with people 
from different cultures than his own must be free of cultural 
bias or prejudice. Thore are many vays to learn about different 
problems that some cultures have. The following section on 
cross-cultural training exercli'es will deal v/1th suggested ac- 
tivities designed to fo\ter an awatoness of these cultural 
differences. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL TRAINING 



Once corranitted to the idea of cultural plurality, the question 
of cross-cultural training arises; training that is needed to 
examine the effects of mixing the separate cultures in American 
society. 

The teacher is the key person in Implementing such a program 
of cultural awareness. The rr.ost important ingredients for 
effective cross-cultural education are the attitudes and rela- 
tionships of the students and teachers. The teacher and stu- 
dents must: 

^ Agree with the objectives and goals of cross-cultural train- 
ing, 

^ Make personal commitments for the need and value of inte- 
grating cross-cultural education concepts in the classroom, 

^ Gain positive relationships with each other, in creating 
an environment for free discussion of feelings and emo- 
tions. 

Recognizing that not all teachers are trained in cross-cultural 
programs, it is desirable to highlight various techniques de- 
signed to foster cross-cultural sensitivity. 



Training Methods . A great many exercises have been developed 
especially for use in cross-cultural training. It would not 
be poji'sible to represent them all in this unit. However, a 
number of exercises that have proven to be effective for cross- 
cultural training can be presented, showing their relationship 
to contt^nt and role-playing models. These exercises, particu- 
larly when used with the role-models, are the best method 
found so far for transmitting factual and relevant information 
in a form that is comprehensibly involving, and meaningful to 
the students. 

These exercisGS are presented as examples of what might be 
done, with ^"^uggestions for developing similar exercises spe- 
cifically designed for a social-service progra^i. It would be 
a mistake to attempt to use many of the exercises given in 
their present form. It is the responsibility of the ^eacher 
to select those exercises that would be most suitable for his 
program. He should select the appropriate content tor each 
exercise, and plan a program based on a logiral, sequential, 
and developmental relationship among the various exercises. 



CommuniU] Description . One cross-cultural exercise involves a 
definition of the' local environment. This would be a gene^^al 
description of the entire community portrayed in the hypothet- 
ical social-serviC'2 worker's role model. The coi.im'.nity shoi'ld 
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be quite typical of the kind of community in whi',' tne student 
thinks he will be working. This description should iiave these 
purposes: 

^ The primary purpose of the community description is to pro- 
vide the trainees with a general orientation to the area, 
the people, the culture, etc., all seen through the eyes 
of a hypothetical social-service worker. 

^ A secondary purpose is to allow the student an opportunity 
to see how the perceptions, values, judgments, expectations, 
etc., which he has formed of another culture, compare with 
those of the other students. 

^ A third purpose is to provide the setting for intensive 
Interpersonal involvement over issues that are significant 
in terms of the participants' future roles as social-ser- 
vice employees. 



Critical Incidents. Some of the exercises can be based on the 
occurrence of a particular situ^^tion. Critical incidents log- 
ically follow the comnunity description. They consist of sit- 
uations that occur between the social-service worker ^.nd one 
or more of the persons represented in the role rr-udel , or be- 
tween other persons in the role model. These are, of course, 
more specific than the community description, which pt-ovides 
a general background and framework for understanding the crit- 
ical incident. 

^ The primary purpose of ^his exercise is to introduce the 
student to typical kinds of situations in which he will 
find himself as a social-service worker; 

^ Discussing the proper actions will allow him to explore 
his possible reactions to these situations; 

^ The otiier purposes mentioned for the community description 
exercise would apply here as v/ell; 

^ Another purpose is to allow the students to discover how 
I'^'ttle they know about the culture, and how much and what 
kinds of things they need to learn. 



Case Studies . Taking actual examples of social-service case 
studies to use as models for role-playing can be an effective 
training technique. Case studies should be taken from the 
role model, and are really extended critical incidents. Try 
giving more information about the situation, so that the stu- 
dent will have a better understanding of the various factors 
that should be taken into consideration. With the case study, 
more cultural background information can be introduced. It 
should be very effective as an extension of a critical inci- 
dent that v/as particularly puzzling to the trainees. Brief 
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critical incidents -j'.i, course, cover many more situations 
of different types in a short period of time, whereas the case 
study covers a particular situation in greater depth. Both 
should be ured, and should be seen by the students as comple- 
mentary. 

Situational Exercises. Situational exercises are very similar 
to the" critical incidents, except that the student actually^ 
assumes the role of the social-service worker in the situation, 
and behaves or reacts as he thinks the worker should. Other 
students play the roles of the other cultures in the situation. 
The student is given minimum information and is told nothing 
about the way he should perform the role of social-service 
worker. He is thus totally responsible for his behavior in 
the situation. As a result, he is intensely involved in as- 
sessing^ the effectiveness or appropriateness of this behavior. 

The primary purpose of this exercise is to go beyond what the 
student says he would do in the critical incidents, to what 
he actually does in the situational exercise. 



Role-Playing. Role-playing differs slightly from situational 
exercises. Now the student is playing the cultural role of 
another person. Or he is attempting to play the role of the 
social-service worker in a certain prescribed way. Students 
should have an opportunity to play both roles. Role-playing 
is most effective if it is an extension of a critical incident, 
a case study, or a situational exercise. Students car become 
more sensitive to different cultural roles in such exercises. 

Role-playing can be used to show how a situation should or 
might be handled. It can also be used to test u person's re- 
action to a particular situation or behavior. 



Biographical Descripticns. Knowledge about a particular per- 
son and his culture can be acquired from biographical data. 
Biographical descriptions are logical extensions of any of the 
foregoing exercises. They can be very effective if they in- 
volve a person who is perceived as being particularly antago- 
nistic, puzzling, irrational, difficult to deal with, etc. 
The biographical description then provides some insight into 
the character, personality, beliefs, values, aims, ambitions, 
etc, of the person. These factors have often developed from 
his particular cultural background. The effect of religion, 
family traditions, social status, etc, on the person are 
y^evealed and provide the student with some understanding and 
acceptance of the per",on's behavior and attitucJes. 

Ikmvcrhal Co^irrcoiic^aU on Kxry^cii^cf^. Different cultures express 
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their feelings in rJ-ir/erent ways. Body language often reflects 
a particular culture, ^he use of nonverbal cormuni cation exer- 
cises is particularly useful after the trainees have begun to 
feel some competence in their apparent understanding of the 
verbal behavior of the various cultures portrayed in the role 
model, or any of the exercises described above. It presents 
another dimension of awareness and understanding that is essen- 
tial to effective relationships, and provides the students 
with the basis for studying cross-cultural communications. 
Students become aware of more than just the verbal differences 
of the particular culture. 



Cross-Cultural Compcpison Exercises . Various exercises and 
methods are available for the analysis and comparison of cul- 
tures. These are useful when the students have enough data 
and understanding to begin making meaningful comparisons.^ 
They are probably most useful in providing the students with 
a model that can be used for studying the predominent cultures 
in their own community. If used correctly, such a model will 
help the new social -service worker avoid stereotyped reactions 
or viewing the culture only from his own cultural point of 
view. 



OBJECTIVES, ROLE, AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC SERVICE WORKER 

Cross-cultural training is desirable to increase the student's 
understanding of the objectives of social-service work. He 
should be aware of his particular future goal and his role as 
a social-service worker in relation to these objectives. He 
should know about the characteristics that are disired or re- 
quired in the beginning worker. 

This understanding is achieved more effectively, however, if 
the analysis and definition of objectives, and the role and 
characteristics of the effective social-service worker are 
assigned as tasks to be completed by the students. Such exer- 
cises help to pull together and make even more personally rel- 
evant the understanding gained from cross-cultural experiences. 
The student should be able to put himself in the center of the 
role model and describe his role and relationships, his objec- 
tives, how he must perform his role, and what he needs to 
learn to perform his role affectively. 



SUMMARY 

In suiranary, one can see that the culture does influence indi- 
vidual behavior. The culture of an individual affects and in- 
fluences his clothing, tools, and the material objects he uses. 
Culture also influences man's total behavior; e.g., goals. 
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STUDENT 

LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 



attitudes, desires, etc. The extent of the infl'j.r.^e that cul- 
ture has on individuals is great. 

Behavior is largely a result of the environment and living 
conditions of a society, such as: urban, suburban, ghetto, 
rural, etc. This environment is again reflected in the cul- 
tural patterns of the Black-Americans, Mexican-Americans, In- 
dian-Americans, Chinese-Americans, and other racial or ethnic 
groups. Transforming these cultural differences into a cli- 
mate of healthy awareness and appreciation for the dignity of 
mm is a ix>rthwhile goal to which everyone should aspire. 

List the differences between racial and cultural character- 
istics of man. 

^ Discuss questions such as: 

What is racial purity? 

Does cultjral enrichment increa: 3 I }. scorei>? 

Conduct a survey of students' attitudes tov/ard a particular 
culture. Find out about the incon^^ and occupations of the 
students' parents first, and then compare the results from 
the attitude survey with the social and economic standing 
of the students' parents. Ask such questions as:^ "Would 
you object to having a qualified (Mexican- 
American, Negro, Chinese-American, etc.) as a: 



Tabulate the survey results, and correlate with the social 
and economic status of the people responding. Use these 
results to initiate class discussions on cultural differ- 
ences and the causes of prejudice. 

^ View transparencies presentation on culture {Cultural Dif- 
ferences j Culture^ U.S. Citizen^ American Subculture^ and 
Law Enforcement Officials Represent Our Culti^re) . 

^ Investigate your own national origins to discover the rea- 
son your ancestors left their homeland. 

^ Discuss environment to show how it reflects culture. Look 
for similarities and differences (food, art, speech, reli- 
gion, clothing, attitudes). 

Demonstrate through pictures from such magazines as FliOfvj^ 
Good Housekeeping^ etc., or by color skethccs, how cloth- 
ing reflects one's culture. 

^ Develop a chart showing on one side your major values, 



fellow student 
employer or employee 
teacher 



doctor or lawyer 
policeman or fireman 
neighbor 
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beliefs, and attitudes* On the opposite side ^r^^w hew these 
factors affect your behavior and culture. 

List examples of nonmaterial and material components of 
your own culture. 

View and discuss films or phonodiscs on culturs. Culture 
and Crime, Time for Ideas: What Determines Taste? The 
Development of a Culture, etc. 

Create a new culture. Make up your own rules, style of 
dress, etc. 

Debate the following statement: Humin behavior is not 
affected by culture. 

Compile a Ust of the advantages and disadvantages of be- 
lieving that your culture is the best. 

Write up a community description of a particular culture 
within your own community. 

Develop critical incidents from the area of social -service 
and discuss the possible reactions to these situations. 

Role-play as a social-service worker, or minority cultural 
member using a critical incident situation. 



TEACHER 

MANAGEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 



Have the students distinguish between race and culture. 

Encourage discussion of questions such as: 

What is racial purity? 

Does cultural enrichment increase I,Q,? 

Allow students to conduct attitude surveys to explore the 
relationships between social -economic status and prejudi- 
cial attitudes towards certain culture. 

Give transparencies presentations on cultural factors, 
using such material as: Cultural Differences, Culture, 
U.S. Citizen, American Subculture, and Lab) Enforcement 
Officials Represent Our Culture. 

Encourage the students to discuss the concept that culture 
is a man-made environment. 

Show, and encourage discussion afterwards, films and phono- 
disc on our cross-cultural differences, for example. Cul- 
ture and Crime, Time for Ideas: What Determines Taste, 
and Tl.e Development of Culture. 
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^ As a writing exercise, have the students create a new cul- 
ture of their own, iiiaking up customs, dress styles, etc. 

^ Encourage the students to participate in cross-cultural 
training exercises, such as: community descriptions, crit- 
ical Incidents, and role-playing situations from the field 
of public :>ervice, 

^ Bring in social-3ervice workers who work with different 
cultural groups, and have them discuss the unique behavior 
patterns of these different cultural groups. 



RESOURCES Human Play and Its Cultural Expression (audio-tape, reel, 

purchase], McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

Understanding People with Different Backgrounds (Transparency, 
purchase). Creative Visuals, 1969, 

Culture and Crime (Movie, 16mm, rental), Indiana University 
A-V Center, 1970, 

Intergroup Relations for the Classroom Teacher , Charlotte 
Epstein, Houghton Mifflin, 1968, 

A Desk for Billie (Movie, 16mm, purchase). National Education 
Association, 1970. 

Ti me for Ideas: What Determines Taste? (Phonodisc, purchase), 
T&ademic Recording Institute, 1969* 

Time for Ideas: The Development of Culture (Phonodisc, pur- 
chase). Academic Recording Institute, 1969. 

The Human Fa c tor in Community Work , T. R, Batten, Oxford 
Univer^^ity Press, 1967. 

The Achieving Society , David C. McClelland, The Free Press, 
1967. 

Reading Book for the Annual Laboratories in Community Leader- 
ship Training , National Training Laboratories, Institute for 
Applied Behavorial Sciences, NEA, 1968. 

Exploring the Myths of Prejudice (Sound Filmstrip, purchase), 
Ethel J, Alpenfels, Warren Schloat Productions, 1972, 

Cultural Differences (Transparency, purchase). Creative Visu- 
als, 1969. 

Culture U. S. Citizen (Transparency, purchase). Creative Visu- 
als, 1968. 
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American Subculture (Transparency, purchase), C.\-.Mve Visu- 
als, 1969. 

Law Enforcement Officials Represent Our Culture (Transparency, 
purchase), Creative Visuals, 1969. 

Anthropology. Zdenek Salzmann , Harcourt Brace and Jovanovich, 
Inc., 1969. 
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RESOURCE SUPPLIERS 
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Appendix 

RESOURCE SUPPLIERS 



This appendix is a listing of suppliers of resources itemized at the end of 
each unit of the individual sections. 



Academic Recording Institute 
4727 Oakshire 
Houston, Texas 77027 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Rockleigh, New Jersey 07647 

American Education Publications 
Xerox Education Group 
Education Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

American Management Association 

135 W. 50 Street 

New York, New York 10020 

Association Films, Inc. 

600 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Association Press 
291 Broadway 

New York, New York 10007 



Atherton Press 
Aldine Publishing Company 
529 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

William C. Brown Co., Publishers 
135 South Locust Street 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001 

CENCO Educational Aids 
2600 S. Kostner Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60623 

Churchill Films 

6671 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90028 

Classroom World Productions 
516 West 34th Street 
New York, New York 10001 

Connecticut State Department 

of Health 
Public Health Education Section 
79 Elm Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
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Creative Visuals 
Box 1911 

Big Spring, Texas 79720 

Daedalus Periodical 
American Academy of Arts 

and Sciences 
7 Linde:* Street 

Cambridge', !.assachusetts 02114 

Dartneil Corporation 
4660 Ravencwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

Delmar Publishers 
Mountainview Avenue 
Albany, New York 12205 

Delta Books 

Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 

750 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

277 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Fawcett World Library 

1 Astor Plaza 

New York, New York 10036 

The Free Press 

The Macmillan Company 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10026 

Grove Press, Inc. 
53 E. nth Street 
New York, New York 10003 

Halgren Tests 

873 Persimmon Avenue 

Sunnyvale, California 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

2 Park Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 



Imperial Internatioria » vedrning 
247 West Court Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 60901 

Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center 
Field Services Department 
Bloomingtonj Indiana 47401 

Indiana University Press 
Tenth & Morton Streets^ 
Bloominyton, Indiana 4M01 

Institutional Cinema Service 

29 East 10th Street 

New York, New York 10003 

Irwin - Dorsey Press 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
1818 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 

Jos^ey-Bass, Inc., Publishers 

615 Montgomery Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 

Lippincott, J. B., Company 
E. Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 

The Macmillan Company 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10026 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing 

Con.pany 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

Metromedia Analearn 
235 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10003 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10036 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



ERLC 
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Nati( ;>' i T»-='ining Laboratories 
Institute for Applied Behavorial 

Sciences 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Oxford University Press 

200 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Prentice-Hall , Inc. 

70 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10011 

Quadrangle Books, Inc. 
Subsidiary, New York Times Co. 
12 E. Delaware Place 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Rand McNally & Company 
8255 Central Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

or. Box 7600 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Fleming H. Revel 1 Company 
Old Tappan, New Jersey 07675 

Warren Schloat Productions, Inc. 
Division, Prentice-Hall Company 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Schocken Books, Inc. 

67 Park Avenue 

Naw York, New York 10016 



Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10020 

Syracuse University Press 
Box 8, University Station 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Universal Education and Visual Arts 
221 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10003 

University of Chicago Press 
5801 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

University of Nebraska Press 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Van Nostrand Reinhold Company 
450 West 33rd Street 
New York, New York 10001 

Western Publishing Company, Inc. 
1220 Mound Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53404 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

605 3rd Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

H. Wilson Corporation 

555 W. Taft Drive 

South Holland, Illinois 60473 
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